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Art. I. The Church in Danger. A Statement of the 
Cause, and of the probable Means of averting that yo 
better to Earl of 


attempted ; in a the Right Honourable 

Liverpool, &c. &c. &c. By the Rev. Richard Yates, 
B.D. and F.S.A. Chaplain to his Majesty's Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, Rector of Ashen, and alternate Preacher 
Ps ” Philanthropic Society. 8vo. 226 pp Rivingtons. 


Arr. II. The Basis of National Welfare: considered in 
Reference chiefly to the Prosperity of Britain, and Safety 
of the Church of England: with an Examination of the 
Parliamentary Reports on Education, the Police, the 
Population of Parishes, and the Capacity of Churches 
and Chapels: and a further Illustration of the chief 
Facts noticed in ‘‘ The Church in Danger :” in a 
Letter to the Right Honourable Earl 9 Liverpool, K.G. 
By the Rev. Richard Yates, B.D. F.S.A. Chaplain to 
his Majesty's Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Rector of Ashen, 
and alternate Preacher to the Philanthropic Society. 8vo. 
374 pp. Rivingtons. 1817. 


AMONG all the anomalies which are discoverable in our 
national character and conduct, none is more ing than 
the apparent indifference with which the state of our ecclesi- 
astical establishment has been long regarded. We yield to no 
people upon earth in the warmth and sincerity of our — 
feelings; we boast ourselves, and not without reason, of the 
purity of the national faith, the digni sim- 
plicity of the national ween and the 
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of the national clergy; and yet, with a negligence unparal- 
teled in the history of Christendom, we have suffered our 
population to increase without. augmenting the means of 
religious instruction, and tlie provision for public worship ; 
until a very large proportion of our countrymen are cut off 
from all participation in the privileges and advantages to 
“which, as members of the national Church, they have a legal 
“claim; and deprived, in great measure, of the benefits of 
‘pastoral supermtendance, and wholly excluded from our 
Churches, they have taken refuge in the conventicle, as 
their only remaining shelter from ignorance and heathenism. 

This injurious defect is not, however, to be attributed to 
any real indifference to the established form of worship, still 
less to any cisinclination, on the part of the government, to 
uphold the national Church: the causes of the evil are not to 
be found, in the opinions or dispositions of the present genc- 
ration ; they may be traced up to an earlier period ; and their 
operation has been hitherto unchecked, only because its slow 
and gradual progress has escaped observation: the whole 
extent of the mischief has never been calculated ; its danger- 
ous influence upon the morals, the religion, and the prosperity 
of the country, has never been clearly and forcibly represented. 

The circumstances under which the Reformation was accom- 
plished in this country, have often been considered as pecu- 
liarly favourable to the establishment of truth; and in many 
respects they were so. The patronage of the crown preserved 
the connection ‘between the Church and State, which had 
been broken in other countries, by a contest ultimately fatal 
to the apostolic form of ecclesiastical polity: at the same 
time, the despotic and violent character of the reigning 
monarch obliged our reformers to proceed, with that prudent 
deliberation, which alone can beneficially accomplish any 
important change, 

But while they were cautiously finishing their pioug work, 
under the alternate checks and encouragements of a govern- 
ment, which cortinually varied its policy with the fuctuating 
caprices of its head, the temporalities of the Church became 
a prey for the rapacity of. a profligate monarch and a needy 
court; and the permanent interests and influence of the 
future -Projestant establishments. were disregarded or for- 
gotten, man indecent haste to deprive the popish enemies 
ofthe king,of theit opulence and power. It may, perhaps. 
bé udaiitted, -that “tie Church had accamulated a property. 

the Rélorthation,’ which, was. inceitypatibie with the 
rea ofthe nation, a8 well ds hifarious to its own purif? ; 
and that it possessed a degree of power, far greater than was 
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necessary or beneficial ; and some may think, that her reform 
would have been incomplete, had net her temporalities suf- 
fered some reduction. Be this as it may, the measure was 
not resorted to from motives of public Ere but with a view 
to private emolument ; it was conceived by rapacity, effected 
by the grossest injustice, and carried to an extent which 
threatened ruin instead of reformation. In contemplating the 
character of our reformers, we shall not do them justice, if we 
do not notice the meekness and patience, with which théy 
submitted to the spoiling of their goods, and the diminution 
of their power. Considering. the acquiescence of the court, 
and the aristocracy es cheaply purchased by this sacrifice, 
they cheerfully suffered the wrongs and indignities which 
accompanied the robbery, that they might be permitted to 
build up in peace that fabrick of sound doctrine and primitive 
discipline, which their patient researches into antiquity had 
enabled them to frame upon the purest models. But while 
their forbearance and sélf-denial is above all human praise, 
it is nat to be supposed, that they approved of the wanton 
and indiscriminate system of spoliation, to which they were 
obliged to submit. Inordinate wealth and power they neither 
coveted for themselves nér for the Church; but they knew, 
that an establishment without revenues could not long pre- 
serve that rank and influence in the country, ,ch which. its 
beneficial operations dependéd ; and that church discipline 
must necessarily sink under & system, which merged so much 
of the spiritual power of the hierarchy, in its temporal head. 

The despotic and rapacious temper ‘of Henry, and the 
unprincipled avarice of the courtiers who surrounded and 
governed his infant -successor, were not, however, to be 
controuled ; and hence ‘‘ the defective legislation, and the 
rash and intemperate measures, that utihappily dimmed the 
lustre, and lessened the benefits of the glorious and blessed 
Reformation ;” (p. 13.) by depriving thé Church of those 
resources, which might have enabled her to extend the 
sphere of her operatious, in proportion to the continually 
increasing demands of a growing population. 

Had she possessed these resources, she might have new 
modelled or increased her religious edifices, as experience 
prompted, and the alterations prodaced by time r \ 

Dr. Yates has well-observed, that ‘‘the admirable Liturgy, 
framed at the Reformation for the use of the Church, as it 
totally changed the charagter of the public worship, so also it 
requires a correspondent alteration in the accommedations, 
fitting up, and size of struc =e: public worship.” ¢p. 23.) 
B 
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“ The Clergy of the Established Church are no | the 
Ministers of an External Ceremonial, in which the people were 
little more than Spectators. ‘The Liturgy, as now reformed, is 
intended to instruct the people; it must therefore, to attain its 
p be heard and understood by them.—lIt is appointed to be 
celebrated in the native language of the people, and the public 
reading of the Sacred Scriptures forms a very considerable part of 
this service. It is enjoined to ‘ be read distinctly, with an audible 
voice, he that faalioeh so standing and turning himself, as he may 
be best heard of all such as are present.’ | 

‘* The splendid Cathedral, the spacious Church, the fretted 
Vault, and lengthened Aisle, though adapted to the processions, and 
external forms of the Popish Ritual, were soon found not to be so 


well calculated for the less imposing, but more rational and instruc- 





. tive purposes of Protestant Worship. The best Form of Words 


can convey no instruction in Public Worship, unless they are 
heard ; and the introduction of seats and pews around the Officiat- 
ing Minister, in affording accommodation to the more wealthy part 
of the Community, has had the incidental effect, in many large 
Churches, of excluding almost all the lower Classes, and those 
most in want of instruction, from the advantages of hearing and 
joining in the Liturgy of the Church of England; and thus many 
of the larger Churches are rendered almost useless in respect to 
the instruction of the Poor. 

“ This circumstance is now become much more injurious and 
alarming, as connected with a Legislative Defect at the time of the 
Reformation. 

“ No provision was made for the celebration of Divine Worship 
according to the instructive usage of the Church of England, in 
districts that might after that time become covered with the dwell- 
ings of men, though then only applied to agricultural purposes. 

“ The augmented Population that has attended the improve- 
ments of later periods not being then foreseen, no Law was enacted 
to secure the Division of Parishes when the imhabitants should 
become too numerous for the spiritual superintendance and assist- 
ance of one minister ; and to provide for the building of Churches 
sufficiently numerous to afford the instructions of our admirable 
Liturgy, and the beneficial impressions of Public Worship to all 
Classes of the Community, in places where the changing stream of 


Population might force itself into channels not before provided 
with such Structures.” P. 27. 


It is not to be imputed to our ancestors as a fault, that 
these things were not foreseen and supplied. They were, 


indeed, fully aware, that it was necessary to provide a resident 4 
ministry for the instruction of the people ; and the records of 


those days contain sufficient proof, that no sooner was the 
Charch of England relieved ot 


persecution, than the ecclesiastical authorities earnestly called 
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the attention of the government to this important subject: but 
the extraordinary increase in the population of the country, 
and the still more extraordinary collection of that population 
into particular districts, by the influence of the manufacturing 
system, and the rapid growth of our commercial prosperity, 
which we have witnessed, they could not have anticipated. 
In their time, London was age provided with churches, 
and those churches. were then filled by crowds of resident 
citizens. The change of manners, which has decorated the 
neighbouring country with the villas of our opulent merchants 
sand tradesmen, has caused these churches to be almost 
deserted ; while the villages of the suburbs, whose scanty 
population was conveniently accommodated within the walls 
of a smal] rural church, are now become the site of a city, 
far exceeding in extent and population the ancient metropolis, 
but retaining still the parochial divisions, and the provisions for 
religious worship and instruction, which were suited to its 
original state. ithin the same period, obscure towns and 
hamlets, in the interior of the kingdom, have accumulated a 
population equalling, or surpassing, that of flourishing cities, 
and, i some instances, inferior in amount only to that of the 
metropolis itself, wand 

These changes never could have entered into the calcu- 
lation of those venerable men, who rescued our ©lrurch from 
the corruptions of popery: they laboured earnestly, though 
not always successfully, to supply its immediate wants; but 
they could not look forward to the possible exigencies of 
future generations, nor had they the means of preventing 
the evil, which we now suffer and lament, even could it have 
been foreseen. 

It is not then surprising, that no ective statute 
should have been enacted, enjoining the division of pa- 
rishes under circumstances of extended population, and 
providing for the erection of additional Churches. For the 
power and influence of the laity were chiefly exerted to in- 
crease their wealth, by the spoliation of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, which they considered as unnecessarily, and even 
alarmingly great: and while the immediate and pressing 
wants of the clergy were inhumanly disregarded by these 
sacrilegious depredators, it is not to be supposed, that they 
could have heen arrested in their unhallowed course, by any 
representation of a remote, and then scarcely probable: ties 
cessity, for a larger number of Churches, and a proportionate 
increase of the officiating ministry. In very few instances was 
the most scanty provisiow«made for the repairs of ¢hurches 
then standing; and the magnificent cathedrals, which the 
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sam zeal of our ancestors erected, would long ere this 
ave crumbled into dust, had not the liberal contributions of 

individuals aided the clergy, in sustaining the expence of 

their reparation, 

It must not however be said, that the government of the 
country was wholly inattentive to the growing evil, though 
no adequate remedy was provided, So far back as the 
commencement of the last century, it had attracted the 
notice of the legislature, and 


* Some of the then most increasing Parishes were divided into 
districts more appropriated to the purposes of Public Instruction. 
An Act was passed in the ninth year of Queen Anne to provide 
for the building of Fifty new Churches. But this wise and bene- 
volent Law, from some deficiency in the Enactments, or rather 

rhaps from the Buildings being conducted on too expénsive a 
scale, failed of its intended effect, and only about one fifth of the 
vamber, even then thought necessary, were completed.—Sinceé 
that period this Defect in the original formation of the National 
Church has been daily becoming more apparent.” P. 30. 


The consequence has been exactly that which might have 
been foreseen. Dissent has increased with the growth of 
our population ; and the separation first produced by mis- 
taken, though conscientious scruples about things indifte- 
rent, has been perpetuated, and increased by the multitudes, 
for whom the establishment could neither provide means of 
public instruction, nor opportunities of public worship. In 
some places the parochial churches have been silently, yet 
rapidly sinking into decay; in others they have been found 
inadequate to receive even a moiety of those,, who would 
gladly have freqnented them: while, on the other hand, 
meeting-houses have quickly sprung up, and have been 
thronged with persons, who turned with regret fram the 
Church, where they could not gain admittance, and felt com- 
pelled to embrace the only remaining means of public con- 
aga devotion within their reach. The thousands of 
whikes, which have been thus forced from the communion of 
the Church; and the pastoral superintendance of her clergy, 
can now scarcely be calculated or conceived; but it may be 
confidently asserted, ‘that much of the generally prevailing 
indifference to external forms of communion, the laxity of 
religious opinion, the disregard of the doctrines and disci- 
= of our excellent Church, the growing disrespect for 

er clergy, which so many daily occurrences press upon our 
natice, may be traced to this source ; and the endless sepa- 
sations which disgrace us as a religious people, thus grow- 
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ing out of the insufficient provision made for the su port 
and influence of the Established Church, have rendered 
schism a national sin, and, unless speedy and éffectual re- 
medies be applied, will render it also a national scourge. 
if, when no such ex¢euse, no such necessity for desert 
the national Church could be pleaded, the exertions of niis- 
taken zeal anu headlong fanaticism prevailed to her destrue- 
tion; how can she now be considered safe, when the same 
spirit of proselytism is working, and has for years “been 
permitted to work uncontrouled, upon a people who cannot 
participate in the national worship, nor be benefited by the 
snstructions, or influenced by the exhortations of the 
clergy { be 

The following description of the actual state of all those 
places, where multitudes have congregated together under 
circumstances never contemplated, and therefore wholly un- 
provided for at the Reformation, is forcible and just: 


* In these enormous and unwieldy Masses of Population sucha 
variety of discordant and contending interests are generated, that 
inany of the Civil advantages and Moral Restraints, and almost 
ail the Ecclesiastical benetits of the Established Church, are 
necessarily annihilated. An immense numerical majority of the 
Inhabitants are excluded from all instructive participation inthe 
prayers and praises of their Parish Church.—The due,discharge of 
the salutary Dutics of a Resident Parochial Minister is becottie 
absolutely impossible. The advantage which individual knowledge 
and notice gives to instruction, and the preventive effect which 
that knowledge and notice has upon the vices of tlie Lower Classes, 
are absolutely and wholly lost. . 

“ Tn vain do the Laws call upon the Clergy to reside ;. and:in 
vain does our Excellent Church require Parochial Communion be- 
tween the Minister and his Parishioners, and make it his Duty to 
eXhort and teach his people, and to catechise the children of his 
Parish,—if so many Thousand Souls are nominally placed under 
his superintendance that he cannot possibly take any personal cog- 
nizance of one fiftieth part of them.—In vain are the beneficial in- 
fluences of Public Worship known and acknowledged, if, a very 
large proportion of the people are denied the means of participat- 
ing in them.—In vain does our admirable and usrivalled Lit 
exhort those who are to receive its instructions—‘ to assemble 
meet together to render thanks for the great benefits that we haye 
received at the hands of God, to set forth bis most worthy praise, 
to hear his most. holy word, and to ask those things which are re- 
quisite and necessary as well for the body as the soul,’—if there 
be no places provided in which they may assemble.” P, $1.) "4 


When, then, such an evil is suffered to remain, we cannot 
be astonished at that increase of schism which every ob- 
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serving person sees, and every reflecting person deplores; 
nor can we find any difficulty in assigning it to its real 
cause, 


“ The Dereliction of Duty, and Non-residence of the Clergy, 
have also been assigned as chief causes of Danger to the Church; 
and several Legislative Acts have, in consequence of this opinion, 
been brought forward to correct these supposed Evils,—with what 
effect, the present state of the Church, and of the Religious 


Instruction it is intended to supply, is a lamentable proof.” 
P, 118. 


It is not indeed surprising, that in an order of men com- 
prising upwards of 10,000 individials, some should fail in 
the performance of their duty ; but how partial must be his 
view of the case, and how unjust his conclusions, who im- 
putes, to such exceptions, that defection from the Church 
which, is evidently attributable to a much more powerful and 
efficient cause. it is not the misconduct or negligence of a 
few, which drives those into the conventicle, vt cannot by 
any means gain admission within the walls of their paris 
church ; nor is it the most exemplary conduct or exertions, 
which can give a parochial minister due influence over his 
flock, when that flock is ten times as large as any human 
ability can superintend. Non-residence is undoubtedly an 
evil, but non-residerice seldom exists where dissent is most 
ss prevalent. In populous parishes, the incumbent 

imself 1s either to be found at his post, or his place is com- 
petently supplied by a resident curate ; the circumstances of 
the case render this a matter of necessity : but what will re- 
sidence avail, where one clergyman has more duty pressing 
upon him, than ten can eulell perform ; and where tlie in- 
come of the benefice, barely sufficient to support the incum- 
bent, deprives him of the means of engaging an assistant! 
What then have all the legislative enactments hitherto de- 
vised, all the legal pains and penalties, which have enforced 
residence, in 2 manner so degrading to the clerical character, 


produced, but an aggravation of the evil they were intended 
to cure? ; 
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) and the discussions consequent 4 


their introduction, seemed to have been formed upon a view 3 

these exceptions alone.—The censure dealt with no unsparing ~ 
hand, and unsaftened by any notice of the far greater proportion 
of dps and Useful Pastors, fell, like corrosive poison, upon ion 4 
cause of Religian; and consequently upon the interests of ~ 
the State, and of humanity. And Acts themselves haye not P 
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produced any of those benefits to the Established Church, which 
their advocates proposed and expected. ‘They may, perhaps, have 
reached a few instances of delinquency ; but have not contri 
in the least degree, to supply the wants of the Establishment, 
where those wunts are most urgent and most dangerous. 

** Some few unoffending and useful Curates may have been dis- 

, by the Rectors and Vicars being compelled to under- 

take the Charge, in their own persons. In the thinly-populated 
Country Parishes, such pepe have no effect upon the Esta. 
blishment at large, and are often injurious to the Parishes in par- 
ticular. 

“ But in the extended and thickly-inhabited Parishes noticed 
in the foregoing pages, the present Letter of the Law is complied 
with ; the Legal Residence is enforced ;—although the very intent 
and purpose of Resident Clergy is defeated, by devolving upon 
an Individual or two, in these districts, a charge which, accord- 
ing to the proportion of Population, allowed in the adjoining 
Counties, should be intrusted to fifty or sixty; leaving a Surplus 
pos a in the Metropolis District alone, with a deficiency of 
Public Instructors equal, not only to an infraction of the Residence 
Acts, in other 8 of the Kingdom, by sixteen hundred and Shy 
Non-resident Incumbents, but to the still greater Evil, of 
number of Parishes, left totally without any Pastors, either Rector 
or Curate; and by which several hundred thousand supposed 
Members of the Church of England are left without Parochial 
Communion ; without Divine Service; without any benefit from 
our admirable Liturgy ; without any Gospel Instruction; without 
any sense of Religion. 

“« The Legislature hath, therefore, in this instance, wasted its 
powers upon an inefficient purpose, and passed by without notice 
a most important and urgent claim upon its attention.”” P. 120. 


While such, and so misdirected, have been the efforts of 
the legislature, the public has not been an idle or a careless 
spectator of the growing mischief: but the remedies, which 
the spontaneous exertions ll Ng individuals, or of asso- 
ciated bodies have attemp to administer, have either 
been too partial in their nature to effect much good} or 
they have introduced anomalies, pregnant with dangers, 
almost as great, as those which they were designed to re- 
move, They may be divided into two classes. 

The rapid increase of the higher and wealthier classes of 
society in some situations, has suggested the idea of provid- 
ing exclusively for their convenient attendance upon public 
worship, b the erection of extra p and proprietary 
chapels, which might yield a profit from the rent of their 
pews, sufficient to answer the interested purposes: of: the 
speculating individuals to whom they belonged. *’ This mea- 
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sure, while it palliated one part of the evil, increased 
another. _It raised indeed certain buildings, where the 
opulent inhabitants of an overgrown parish could congte- 
gate, for the purposes of public worship, and avail them- 
selves of the Liturgy of the Church, and the ministrations of 
a clergyman ; : but it systematized the separation between the 
parochial minister and his flock, which had before been only 
temporary and accidental ; and it seemed finally to close the 
door of communication between him and a large proportion 
of the higher orders of his parishioners, by the introduction 
of strangers into his vineyard, whose labours appeared, to 
render the frequenters of these chapels almost independent 
of him, in his official capacity. Under this novel system, all 
connection between the clergy and the laity, became limited 
to the mere weekly attendance of the latter upon the forms 
of our Church Service, and the mere performance of that 
Service by the former: the officiating minister was reduced 
to the degrading situation of the hired servant of his con- 
gregation ; and they considered themselves as no further 
bound to respect or‘adhere to him, than as his doctrine might 
coincide with their opinions, or his manner in the desk or 
ie! gratify their taste. 

We are happy to find that Dr, Yates entirely agrees with 
us in Our view of this subject; 


** 'Phis lamentable Deficiency of Parish Churches and Parish 
Ministers in these overgrown Parochial Divisions of the Country, 
has forced into being a sort of palliative excrescence, that, like 
every other parasitical plant, enfeebles the powers and destroys the 
vigour of the parent, upon which it exists. —The Chapel System, as 
it is at present permitted to operate, though it supplies the means 
of Public Worship to many of the wealthy members of the com- 
munity, vet certainly contributes a large proportion of injury to 
the Established Church ; indirectly, by the appearance of supplying 
in some measure the Defect, which would otherwise impress itself 
more strongly upon the Public Notice; and directly, by with- 
drawing, from Ecclesiastical Uses, into private and secular Chan- 
nels, those resources which might, if properly and legally applied, 
give both to the Nich and Poor of the several districts, the in- 
calculable benetit of a due administration of the several Offices of 
the Established Church, by resident, authorised, and responsib!¢ 
Ministers.~—-The Chapels are built and conducted wholly as pecu- 
niary and commercial speculations. The first object of the Pro- 
prietors is to obtain the highest possible rent for the pews—'Thoee 
who can pay liberally are accommodated, the poor are universally 
and wholly excluded, 

“ Many of them not being under regular Episcopal Jurisdic- 
tion, the Ministers employed as hired servants to officiate in them, 
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hold their situations, contrary to the canonical and independent 
character of the Established Church, subject to the caprice of 
their employers, and are generally retained at stipends, which your 
Lordship’s Butler or Cook would think an insufficient remuneration 
for their time: they have no Parochial Connection with the Con- 
gregation, and are not permitted by the Law, as it now stands, to 
perform any of the Pastoral Offices, 

* The very considerable tax, under the name of Pew Rent, that 
is now levied upon the several districts, is thus made an object of 
she oe adventure, instead of an assistagce and support to the 
Established Church ; which such a considerable revenue would be, 
if duly appropriated to the maintenance of regular and authorised 
Clergy, resident among and known to their attending Congrega- 
tions, and supplying to the Poor, as well as to the Rich, the ad- 
vantages of participating in the instructive, the admonitory, and 
the restraining influence of Publig Worship and Parochial Com- 
munion.”” P, 33. 


Another remedy which has been attempted, is the erection 
of free churches for the accommodation of the poorer clas- 
ses ; a measure originating in the purest motives, and carried 
into effect in several populous districts, with a success which 
must have proved the most gratifying reward to its pious pro- 
jectors. We hesitate not to express our belief, that thou- 


_ sands of the lower orders have been thus recalled.to a due 


sense of their religious obligations, and have ‘become regular 
attendants upon public worship, who had before lived almost 
without God in the world. The experiment has also satis- 
factorily shewn, that, in this class of society, there yet re- 
mains a rooted attachment to the Established Church, and an 
anxious desire to profit by its ministrations. Still, however 
useful aud excelleat these churches have proved in certain 
situations, they are far from being an adequate substitute for 
the parish church ; nor can they be considered as a desirable 
mode of providing, in al] cases, for the accommodation of 
those whom it cannot receive. Wherever a free church has 
been erected under the authority of an act of parliament, 
there the dissolution of parochial communion has been sanc- 
tioned by law, and an anomaly of the most dangerous kind 
has been introduced: a church has been built, which has no 
connection with any one of the parishes surrounding it, or 
even with that in which it stands, but attracts its congregation 
from all, It may be said, that the population of these pa- 
rishes was greater than the regular churches could accommo- 
date. This may be allowed, but the free church receives all 
who chuse to frequent it, whether they can be accommodated 
in their parish churches or not; it stands iy fact, though not 
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designedly, yet of necessity, in competition with these 
churches ; and is ready to admit, not only the overflowing of 
their congregations, but all who prefer the new building and 
the pew minister, to that accommodation and that instruc- 
tion which the regular system of the Church of England has 
provided for them. Where such churches are built, there also 
# clergyman is fixed, invested with a character as anomalous as 
that of the building in which he officiates ; he is independent 
of ail parochial ties and obligations, and armed with au- 
thority to select for himself a flock out of the folds of his 


‘neighbours, and to perform those peculiar offices, which pro- 


duce the most immediate and effectual connection between 
the minister and his people, in parishes where the cure of 
souls is already held by another. It requires no extraor- 
dinary foresight, er penetration, to perceive, that circum- 
stances may occur, under which such an extraordinary power, 
such an tperium in imperio, may be attended with the most 
injurious effects. Besides this, it has bestowed upon the 
lower orders, in certain districts, the novel and dangerous 
privilege of chusing their own pastor ; thus constituting them 
judges of his qualifications, and authorizing them to vacillate 
between the parochial clergyman, and the officiating minister 
of this free church, as ret or either of them, may please 
their fancy best. We will not dwell longer upon this subject, 
because it is an ungrateful task to frame objections against a 
measure suggested by piety and benevolence, and hitherto 
attended by the most complete success; but we confess, that 
we should hail, with. unmixed satisfaction, a legislative enact- 
ment, which, when the immediate and pressing necessity 
of providing by such expedients, for the public devotions of 
the surplus population has been removed, should restore uni- 
formity to our ecclesiastical system, by converting all such 
edifices into parochial churches. 

Having thus endeavoured to give our readers a general 
idea of the deficiencies in the existing provision for public 
worship, and religious instruction, in populous districts; and 
having pointed out wherein those temporary remedies have 
failed, which private speculation in some cases, and collective 
zeal and benevolence in others, have voluntarily supplied ; we 
turn to the publications before us, which furnish a more de- 
tailed exposition of the extent, and dangerous tendency, of 
this defect in our present ecclesiastical system ; and offer to 
the attention of the government a plan for its removal, which, 
though not entirely adopted, has evidently received mature 
cousidération from those to whom it was more immediately 
addressed ; and from the powerful arguments im favour of 
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some general measure of the kind, by which it was recom. 
mended, has usefully prepared the public mind for carrying 
into beneficial effect the provisions of that law, which has 
lately been enacted, with a view of meeting in some degree, 
at least, the exigencies of the case. ae 

Dr. Yates has, evidently, bestowed great attention upon 
his subject, he writes as a man deeply impressed with its im- 
portance, and his industry is shewn by the useful and in- 
teresting information which he has collected. In order to 
ascertain, 


“ The opinion or rule of the Established Church, as to the 
average proportion of numbers, which the former distribution and 
division of the population intended to allut to one church, and one 
minister.’’ 

Dr. Yates enters into a review of the parishes within “ the 
several counties, forming a circle of about 100 miles, semi-diameter, 
around the metropolis.’’ ‘ The average,” says he, ‘ of each 
county being taken, will supply the easy means of forming a 
general average of the number allotted to each minister, by the 
Church of England, according to its general practice, in those 
parishes that have not materially changed their character and cir- 
cumstances during the last two centuries.” P, 36. 

It appears from this survey, that “ these nineteen ,considerable 
divisions of the country, taken together, give € GENERAL AVERAGB 
OF ABOUT ONE HUNDRED AND TEN HOUSES, and six HUNDRED 
AND FORTY PERSONS to one parish church.” 

This, therefore, Dr. Yates imagines, ‘‘ may be taken as the 
general opinion, or rule, of the Church of England, in its present 
practice, expressing the proportion of population allotted to one 
church, one minister, and one set of parish officers, in those dis- 
tricts, where the population has not been immoderately augmented, 
since the time of the Reformation.” P. 43, 

He then proceeds to examine into the alteration in this average, 
produced by the increased population, “ in the district generally 
included under the term of the metropolis. This, according to 
Mr. Rickman’s statement, in the A dix to the Parliamentary 
Enumeration, includes all the parishes whose churches are about 
eight miles distant from St. Paul’s Cathedral. And this circle is 
estimated to contain, according to the last return, including a 
twenty-fifth part, added for fluctuating population, 1,220,000 in- 
habitants,” 5 48, . 


That part of this district which is included within the walls 
of the city of London, being amply, and indeed superabun- 
dantly, provided with churches, ministers, and parish officers ¢ 
its population, amounting to 57,700, is first to be deducted 
from the above sum, and then there will remain, 
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_ & One million one hundred anf sixty-two thousand three hun- 
dred inhabitants, in the sorrounding parishes, to be the subject of 
present considerations” P.49. bed 

There will thu be left ninety-three parish churches; and says 
Dr. Yates, “ A general average outline may be drawn with suf- 
ficient pretision for the present purpose, if we allow that these 
churehes can each accommodate 2,000 persons, which is much 
wife than the fact, in regard to many of them. Upon this sup- 
position, the means of parochial worship will be afforded to one 
hundred and eighty six thousand only : leaving a surplus population, 
in this district alone, of nine hundred and seventy-siz thousand, 
without the means of. parochial communion with the Church, of 
England. If from this number we deduct 30,000, for the wealthier 
members of the community, who may attend divine service in 
chapels, there will then remain in this comparatively small space, 
NINE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX THOUSAND souls, without any 
accommodation in a parish church, or any knowledge of a parish 
minister, without any participation in the instructions of our 
Liturgy, and therefore probably without any regard or attachment 
to the Established Church.” P. 50. 


Upon a subsequent enumeration of tle inhabitants, as’ com- 
pared with the means of accommodation in the churches 
within this district, Dr. Yates finds reason to increase the 
humber of the surplus population; and his final calculation 
gives an aggregate of nine hundred and fifty-three thousand 
persons, who are excluded from the advantages of parochial 
worship. His reflections upon the result of the calculations 
thus laid before the public, we shall give in his own words, 
before we state our reasons for conceiving that this result is 
somewhat overcharged ; if itis to be considered as a state- 
ment of the numbers, for whom it is, necessary to provide the’ 


means of attending the public worship of the Church of Engs 
land, | | 


“ A Result, in Numbers so enormous, and in probable cgnse- 
quences so terrific, appals the imagination, The visible and tre- 
mendous effects of such powerful demoralizing Causes have been 
in our times (and are likely to continue to be) so severely felt, that 
the mind shrinks from the contemplation of such a cancentrated 
mass of Exclusion, Separation, and necessary Disaffection to the 
Established Church.—Shut out, in fact, from the Pale of the’. 
Church, from all participation in its benefits, these numbers are 
necessarily driven to join the ranks of injurious oppasitien, either 





in Dissent, and Sectarian Enthusiasm ;—or in the infinitely. more 

dangerous opposition of Infidelity, Atheism, and ignorant de- 

pravity.—Such a Mirie of Heathenism, and consequent profligacy, 

and danger, under the very meridian (as it is supposed) of Chris- 

Wan illumination, and atcuntulated around the very centfe and 
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heart of British Prosperity, Liberty, and Civilization, cannot be 
contemplated without terror by any real and rational Friend of our 
Established Government in Church and. State: and is surely suffi. 
cient to awaken the anxious attention of every true Patriot, every 
enlightened Statesman, every sincere Advocate of suffering Huma- 
nity, and every intelligent and faithful Christian.” P. 5}. 


- Although we cordially assent to the truth and justice of 
these observations, which will still apply in all their original 
force to the case under consideration, after every proper 
deduction is made from the aggregate number of persons 
thus debarred ‘‘ from the benefits and advantages of partici- 
pating in the instructive public worship and pastoral ‘super- 
intendance of the Established Church ;” (p. 77.) still the 
respectable author will allow us to hope, that, upon further 
consideration, he may be brought to admit, that a very con- 
siderable diminution of this number will perhaps bring us 
nearer to the real necessity, for which provision should: be 
made. 

We consider the actual boundaries of parishes to Have 
been determined by accidental circumstances, instead of 
being framed upon any general principle; and therefore, 
although the actual average number of souls im each parish, 
as originally formed, may be nearly that which Dr. Yates 
has stated, this does not of itself constitute a proof, that 
such was the number, which upon mature deliberation, the 
Church thought fit to entrust to one clergyman, op te pro- 
vide with one parish church. ' 

It will be found perhaps, that the size of our religious 
edifices, as well as the stile of their architecture, was de- 
termined by the zeal and opulence of their’ founders, and 
not by any careful estimate of the number of persons for 
whose use they were designed. 

The very form of many of these structures, and the nature 
of the service which was then to be performed in them, will 
afford sufficient proof that no such estimate was regarded. 
Where the parish was dependant upon a wealthy abbey, or 
other ecclesiastical institution; or where particular causes 
had induced its lay proprietor to devote a portion of his 
estate to religious purposes, there, large and elegant churches 
were erected, without any reference to the character or 
numbers of' the congregation, by whom they were likely to be 
frequented: where none of these circumstances operated, 
there their appearance and their size ‘corresponded with the 
poverty rather than the population of the parish. 

Dr. Yates has admitted, that the admirable Liturgy com- 
posed and seleeted ‘at the Reformation, -had totally changed 
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the character of our public worship, and requires a corres- 
pondent alteration in the accommodations, fitting up, and 
size of our Churches*. Upon reflection, then, he will 
doubtless be induced to allow, that, even if we could de- 
termine the average number of persons, which, previous to 
the Reformation, it was thought right to allot to a single 

ish and a single church, the information thus obtained, 
would not at all assist the present enquiry. He observes, 
indeed, that the average number given by his calculation is 
much too small; and therefore, though by contrast it adds 
to the terrific result of his subsequent investigation, it should 
be wholly separated from the question, if we wish to form a 
fair estimate of the real deficiencies now existing. 

It may be allowed, that a building, which will accommo- 
date from 2,000 to 2,500 persons, is as large as any church, 
erected merely with a view to such accommodation, should 
be; because few human voices are powerful enough to fill 
a larger space, than would be sufficient for such a congrega- 
tion : at we agree with Dr. Yates, that, in calculating 
the proper proportion between the size of a church and the 
population of a parish, it is unnecessary to take into con- 
sideration the number of dissenters. The Church of England, 
as the established religion of the realm, is prima facie at 
least, presumed to be the religion of all the inhabitants of 
every parish; and to calculate the size of our religious 
structures, upon the principle of excluding any class of 
persons from its ministrations, on account of their present 


pinions, would virtually place an obstacle inthe way of ~ 
the return of that class ; and thus render the Church, from ~~ 
whose communion they would be henceforth necessarily ex- 
cluded, in some degree a partaker in the guilt of their se- 
paration. On the contrary, every thing which can facilitate | 
or encourage their return into the bosom of the Church ~ 
should be amply provided; she should ever be ready to ~ 
receive her wandering children, though in the true spirit of © 
toleration she will bear patiently with their errors, and use 
no means but those of -argument and persuasion to reclaim © 
them. Dr. Yates however, has framed his calculation of © 
the numbers now to be provided for, upon a position which — 
seems to us untenable; namely, that all the inhabitants of © 
every parish, can and will attend divine service at the same — 


time ; and that the parish church should be large enough to 
provide for them all: for it is only by viewing the subject in 


_——" 


* See Church in Danger, p. 23. 
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this lighi, that he arrives at his appalling conclusion, that 
within the metropolitan district, nine hundred and fifty three 
thousand persons are without the possibility of partaking in 
the advantages of parochial worship. ‘This we repeat, can 
only be literally trae, upon a supposition which 1s unwar- 
ranted by our experience; for under no probable circum- 
stances could these persons be all enabled, to say nothing of 
their inclination, to partake in public worship together. 
if the churches are capable of receiving all who may reason- 
ably be expected to attend them at any one time, the real 
necessity of the case will be amply provided for ; and there- 
tore, before we can ascertain the extent of that necessity, 
we must make many deductions from Dr. Yates’s calculation 
of the surplus population. 

Within the two concentric circles drawn by Dr. Yates, 
in order to define the boundaries of the metropolitan district, 
it appears from his statement that there are about 163,191 
houses. When we consider that in every parish there will 
be found sick and infirm persons; infants, and those to 
whose care they are entrusted; and when we further take 
into account those, who will be left in charge of houses 
during the abseace of the families to whom they belong ; we 
shall not perhaps exceed the amount of these various classes, 
if we suppose them to bear a proportion of two to every 
house in the district. Thus we shall deduct 326,382 per- 
sons from the aggregate number stated by Dr. Yates as the 
surplus of the population, and leave 627,168 persons un- 
provided for. From this number, however, we should further 
deduct those, whose various accidental, but-necessary avo- 
cations, may prevent their attendance upon public worship ; 
and we shall then leave about 600,000 pe:sons, who may, 
perhaps, fairly be supposed ready and able to attend if the 
had an opportunity, a number great enough to justify all 
Dr. Yates's remarks, and imperiously require legislative 
interference. | 

It is now scarcely necessary to enter into an examination 
of the efficiency of the measures, proposed by him, for the 
removal of the evil, which he has so ably exposed, any further 
than as they have been adopted in that statute, which directs 
the mode of appropriating the money granted by parliament 
for this purpose. e shall best ascertain how far the pro- 
visions of that statute may be considered as efficacious, and 
what further steps are necessary to be taken, if. we compare 
the probable amount of the relief required, with the powers 
which the commissioners now possess of imparting it. 


c 
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ft may then be admitted, that at least 600,000 persons in 
the district of the metropolis alone, are now without the 
means of partaking in the public service of the church. It 
will also be granted, that a congregation of 2,000 persons is 
as large as it is expedient to assemble in any one church ; 
and £10,000 may be stated as the smallest average sum at 
which buildings of sufficient capacity, and of that decent 
splendour, which should always characterize the religious 
edifices of the Church of England, could be erected. 

Hence it will appear, that 300 churches, and a sum of 
not less than £3,000,000 would be required for the com- 
plete accommodation of the inhabitants of this district woh 
But to the amount of their wants we must add the equally 
pressing necessities of several other large and populous 
ylaces, before we can comprehend the real exigency which 
the government of the country is now called upon to meet. 

The towns of Manchester, Sheffield, Stockport, and 
Birmingham, have been particularly mentioned, as requiring 
additional churches: let us take the situation of one of these 
places, as a criterion by which to form some judgment of the 
deficiency to be supplied in them all, | 

In the town of Birmingham, after every proper deduction 
has been made from the population, not at present actually 
accommodated in the churches and chapels of the establish- 


ment, there will remain 40,000 persons to be provided for, ° 


which cannot be completely done, but by building twenty 
churches of the size and at the cost above stated. If the 
other towns require equal aid, eighty new churches will be 
wanted by these places alone, besides the pressing applica- 


tions, which may be expected from other quarters; for itis |— 


but too certain, that in every manufacturing or mining dis- 
trict in the kingdom, the same deficiency will be found, in 
a greater or less degree, to prevail. 


Having thus obtained some general idea of the extent of a 
the evil, let us now turn to the probable. operation of the ~ 





remedy proposed; and here the case of Birmingham will E | 


again sapply us with a criterion. 


By consulting the speech of the Earl of Liverpool in the : 


find, that it is pro 


House of Lords, as reported in the Courier of May 16, we ‘i 
if 


. 


each of these towns *, one church 
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* See Courier, May 16, 


to allow three or four new churches © 
‘to Birmingham. we take fouras the number, this is the © 


number proposed by the Earl of ia be given to | 
holding 2,000 persons © 
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will thus be provided for every 10,000 who now require ac- 
commodation. Upon the same principle, sixty churches 
will be required in the metropolitan district, and £640,000 
will be expended in these two objects only: to this must be 
added seven churches for Manchester, four for Sheffield, 
and three for Stociport, requiring £140,000 more. ‘Thus 
have we provided for an expenditure of £780,000 at the low 
rate of £10,000 for each church, without taking into the 
account the necessary expences of the commission, the sums 
which in many cases must be advanced, for the purchase of 
proper sites for the intended buildings, the contingencies 
against which no calculation can accurately provide, and 
the various claims, which other districts may be expected to 
prefer for some proportionate degree of relief. It may how- 
ever be computed, perhaps, with some degree of confidence, 
that, upon an average, one-fifth of the surplus population 
in those parts of the kingdom principally burthened, may be 
accommodated by the wise distribution of the present grant. 

That many sanguine persons will be disappointed at the 
result of this calculation, we are prepared to expect: but 
let not a hasty condemnation be passed upon a measure, 
which, however inadequate to meet the whole of the case, is 
yet, as far as it goes, efficient and beneficial. Instead of 
complaining that more has not. been done, let us rather be 
grateful to that government, which has been willing and able 
to effect so much. Considering the unanimity with which 
the sum of one million was voted, and the appareht ease with 
which it has been provided, as evidence of the prosperity of 
the country, and the soundness of its principles ; we do not 
suffer any recollection of the inadequacy of this grant to 
provide for the whole necessity of the case, to diminish our 
gratitude and exultation ; the good which it will effect will 
be certain, substantial, and permanent. And this act of 
parliament will remain upon our statute book for ever, as a 
proud memorial of the inexhaustible resources and religious 
character of our country, and as a pledge, that an appeal to 
the good sense and right feeling of the nation, on behalf of 
its venerable and excellent church, will never be disregarded. 
We trust that our rulers ‘will not rest from their pious labours, 
until, as the circumstances of the country may justify the 
measure, and the exigencies of the case. may, appear to 
demand it, new and repeated grants, of a similar nature, have 
placed within the reach of every inhabitant of Great Britain, 
a full and free participation-in the benefits and blessings of 
our national worship. | . 

Thus will the object which Dr. Yates has so ably advo> 
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cated, and which every sound member of the Church. of 
ne must ardently wish to see accomplished, be best 
ursued. 
: All great changes, to be beneficial, must be gradual in 
their operation. It has been observed by an enemy to the 
Establishment, that it is useless to build new churches, unless 
congregations can be found to fill them ; a specimen of ora- 
cular wisdom against which there is no appeal. But this 
caviller may be reminded, that the evils which have been 
silently accumulating for more than two centuries, cannot be 
counteracted in a moment. There is every reason to sup- 
pose, that a considerable portion of those, who are now ex- 
cluded from our churches, will gladly profit by the first oppor- 
tunity, offered them, of accommodation ; and, perhaps, itis not 
too much to say, that the present grant will not nearly supply 
the wants of this class; but a proportion of the population 
will still remain, who are yet to be taught to feel the obliga- 
tions of religion; and many there doubtless are, who will only 
learn by degrees, to prefer the public devotions of the Church 
of England, to those of the separation. The conversion of 
such persons from negligence and indifference, from the pre- 
judices of dissent, or the habits of vice and immorality, must 
be a work of time; and it is far more likely to be produced 
by the silent influence of example, by bringing religion within 
the reach, and under the eye, of those, who have hitherto 
never suffered the subject to occupy their thoughts, than by 
any sudden and violent exertion. Many may be expected to 
frequent the newly erected churches, with a sincere desire of 
performing their religious duties; and some will always be 
found, whom curiosity, or other motives, less pure and correct, 
have mingled with the threng. But what was originally ac- 
cidental, may, by the blessing of God, become a habit; and 
they, who first came to gaze or wonder, to pass an idle hour, 
or, perchance, to scoff at the pious occupations in which they 
have never learned to participate, may be induced to return 
again by different feelings, and may gradually be inclined to 
imitate that, which they intended to ridicule, and to value the 
privilege, which they had foolishly pe Bie ‘When to these 
considerations, we add the great valuable accession of 
influence given to'the-parochial clergy, by gradually reducing 
their duties to an amount more within the compass of human 
exertion to perform, and establishing a connection between 
them and their flocks, which cannot now exist ; no doubt can 
be entertained, that much important good will be effected, a 
good extending far beyond the limited numbers which the 
tew churches can actually contain, and preparing, by degrees, 
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other congregations for other churches to be built hereafter. 
if, indeed, we were asked, how we conceived that the whole 
deficiency now existing might be most advantageously sup- 
plied, we should not hesitate to recommend the very system 
which the limited operation of the present act of parliament 
will render necessary ; by providing accommodation for one- 
fifth of the surplus population immediately, and gradually re- 
ducing the remainder by similar grants, operating at stated 
intervals, in the same proportion. 

Considering then the million now destined for this excel- 
lent purpose, as probably the first of a series of grants, to 
be further awarded, as the means of the state will allow, we 
regurd it as a better and more efficient remedy for the evil, 
which the neglect of centuries has produced, than could he 
obtained by any immediate appropriation of five times the 
sum. 

Still, however, much is to be done, which the present act 
of parliament has either not contemplated, or very inade- 
quately provided for, before even this limited measure can 
produce its full effect. It is not sufficierit to build ‘churches, 
or to nominate clergymen to officiate’'in them; a resident 
ministry must be procured, and ‘a majntenance suitable to the 
respectability of their station, and sufficient to give them that 
influence, which a decent independénce can alone confer, must 
be secured tothem. It might, indeed, have been reasonably 
required, that all parishes and districts, in which new churches 
are built, under the provisions of the new act*of parliament, 
and out of the funds which it has provided, should, at their 
own expence, procure a suitable residence for the ministers 
appointed to officiate in them. But the commissioners under 
the act, cannot compel such parishes, or districts, to mak 
this provision ; they are only empowered , , 


** To accept and take from any person willing to give the same, 
any house, porters and appurtenances, not exceeding ten acres in 
the whole, for the residence of the spiritual person serving such 
Church or Chapel, or any land, not exceeding the said ten acres 
in quantity, for crecting such house and appurtenances, and 
making such garden.” 


We trust, that in any amended act which may hereafter be 
framed, the commissioners will be enabled to require, that 
a pense house, garden, and appurtenances be farnished for 
the officiating minister by every parish, wherein a new Church 
shall be erected, and tliat the parish itself do provide the 
necessary funds for this purpose. Where Churches are 
erected in populous towns,’ so large a quantity austen ares 
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of land may not be expected ; but such a house as a cler- 
gyman may inhabit with comfort, and such a garden as the 
situation will allow, should certainly be given him. 

Though the provisions of the present act are insuflicient 
in this hth ng the mode by which the income of the 
clergyman is proposed to be raised, seems liable to still more 
serious objections, 

By assigning to the clergyman his maintenance out of the 
pew-rents of his church, it renders him dependent for his 
support, on his popularity as a preacher; and thus the evils 
of the chapel system are at once introduced into the church, 
and not only permitted, but approved and legalized. The 
clergyman will no longer consider himself as accountable to 
his own conscience, to his ecclesiastical superiors, and to 
Giod, for the doctrine he preaches, and the manner in which 
he performs his public duties. His congregation will have 
an immediate and effectual controul over him in these re- 
spects ; for, upon them, upen their partiality or their = 
judices, their judgment or their faney, he will be dependent 
jor his daily bread. If his doctrine tallies with their pre- 
conceived view of Christianity, or his manner interests 
their feelings, his church will be erowded, and his pew- 
rents secured ; but if he feels himself called, upon to speak 
to them the language of reproof, of correction, of instruc- 
tion; if they cherish errors which he must combat, preju- 
dices which it behoves -him to censure, or practices which 
he is bound to condemn; or if nature has denied him the 
graces of oratory, or age and infirmities have enfeebled his 
powers, his church may be deserted by the wealthier par‘ of 
his congregation, and he perhaps be left to starve. 1s this, 
we ask, the situation in which the Clergy of the Church of 
England ought to be placed! Or can she be expected lon 
to ek pa her salutary influence, when they who should be 
looked up to as the spiritual guides and teachers of their 
flocks, are thus reduced to the slavish dependence of the 
conventicle, and rendered by turns the idols or the victims 
of popular caprice ? 

We have written this, under the supposition that the‘pro- 
posed source of income will be competent to its object; 
but experience affords us no reason to believe that this will 
be the case. It is intended that a considerable portion of 
each church shall be appropriated to free-sittings ; and the 
remainder is to be so laid out in pews, as to furnish the 
greatest accommodation at the least expence : let it not be 
supposed that we mean to object to these salutary provisions ; 
on the contrary we consider them as essential to the success 
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of the whole design; but it is already notorious, that in 
populous parishes, where the whole of the churches ave laid 
out in pews, and the whole of the pew-ient belongs to the 
minister, the sum is not sullicient to attord him a decent 
income ; what then can be expected to be the produce of a 
part only, and that os arising from new churches, to be 
erected in parishes where it will generally be found, that the 
opulent and leading inhabitants are already accommodated in 
the Mother Church? But even the scanty and uncertain 
pittance thus allotted to the clergyman, is not placed within 
his own management or controul: the whole of the pew-rents, 
are to be collected by the church-wardens, and such a por- 
tion, as may be allotted to the minister, is to be paid by 
them to him. We need not point out the impropriety of 
thus making him the stipendiary of his church-wardens ; nor 
will we do more than hint at the inexpediency, of leaving 
him altogether dependent, on their care and diligence. 

What remedy may be suggested for this obvious defect in 
the provisions of the act we pretend not to know, but we 
cannot suppose that the clauses, which contain it, will be 
allowed to remain a part of the permanent law of the country ; 
their inefliciency, as a source of income, will soon be suffi- 
ciently glaring, even if'a sounder and more consistent view of 
the subject do not suggest the necessity of their amendment, 
before their practical etfect can be ascertained. 

On such a point, various opinions-will be entertained ; but 
we cannot of ourselves discover more than oné uhobjection- 
able and adequate source of income, which can be made 
available to the circumstances of the case; and that is, a 
rent charge upon the houses in the parishes, or districts, ap- 
propriated to the new ghurches: Jet this, or any similar 
charge, be fixed as low as can be consistent with its objects ; 
but let every beneficed clergyman be provided with a con- 
venient residence, and a competent income, arising from 
some certain source, easily a and regularly paid; nothing 
short of this will place the Church upon independent and 
dignified ground, or be productive of real and permanent 
good. ‘The following observations, upon the mode of pro- 
viding for the clergyman’s income here suggested, are well 
worthy consideration; and, with these we closé our extracts 
from Dr. Yates’s volumes. | 


“* This last is the payment upon which the chief difference of 
opinion hath arisen ;—though it is that, which in all cases affords’ 
the most equitable and certain support to the National Religion ;~— 
and if once established in a distinct and definite Law, would be .the. 
most effectual and unobjectionable mode of aiding the other sources 
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of support: that it is the most constitutional .is evident, because 
it can now only be levied by the Representatives of the People :— 
it is also equally evident that, however doubts and ambiguities may 
attach to the ancient and common se at re law, founded like 


other parts of the Common Law in iastical concerns, upon 
the Canon Law,—it is in this respect supported by the Prece- 
dent of several enactments of the Statute Law, referred to at the 
end of the Commissioners report. And in regard to Cities, a 
precedent is afforded by the manner in which the City of London 
was formerly, and some part of it is still, charged to the support 
of the National Religion, by statutes enacting a rateable charge, 
or pound rate, on the several rentals*. A Constitution of Niger, 
Bishop of Londen, 13 Hen. 3. confirms the ther ancient custom ot 
an offering of one halfpenny every Sunday and Eight Saints’ Days 
for a rent of twenty shillings, and one farthing for a rent of 10s. 
amounting to the proportion of 2s. and 6d. per pound :—13 Rich. 2. 
this was increased to 3s. 5d. :—afterwards reduced by Decree in 
Chancery to 2s. 9d.:—and so confirmed by Act of Parliament 37 
Hen. 8. c. 12. as to the City and Liberties of the same. . The Act 
of 22 and 23 Ch. 2. c. 15. made after the Fire of London, may be 
noticed as an instance of the incompetent and injurious mode 
of enacting a maintenance by a specific annual Sum, which not 
varying with the changes in the value of Money, bears no analogy 
to the common law for the maintenance of the Clergy, and may in 
time become very insufficient for the purposes of the enactment and 
the intention of the Law; as the intended proportion of payment 
can only be. preserved by a rent charge or rateable assessment ; 
and although it is understood that Houses, as such, are not general 
titheable, the possessor or occupicr being, by law, subject to the 
paymeut of Personal Tithe, arising from his trade, industry, and 
profit ; yet ancient Cities and Boroughs have always paid their 
Clergy by Oblations, or a composition or computation for them ; in 
addition to which they have also, for the mest part, a custom de modo 
decimandi for their houses towards the Maintenance of their Clergy. 

** The mode of Legislation which has sometimes been carried 
into effect, by views of the subject injurious to the Public Benefit, 
in fixing the Maintenance of Parochial Ministers of Religion at a 
specific sum, instead of a rateable charge, must, if continued, inflict 
@ severe wound on the National Welfare, by its necessary tendency 
to deprive the people of Religious Instruction. At the time the 
specific sum is fixed it may probably be a moderate maintenance ; 
but painful experience, in many instances, hath proved that it may 
become in a few years totally inadequate. It is an erfor therefore 
that ultimately fall 


sequence is, that the parish upon which such a law operates, is either 


Queen 





* Bohun’s Law of Tithes, ch, 11. p. 428 et seq.—vide also the 
Rev. John Moore’s Case respecting the Maintenance of the London 
Clergy ,hird edition. 


s heavily upon the public; for the general con- _ 
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left without a Resident Minister, or he is compelled to devote his 
time and attention to other means than his parochial duties, to supply 
his deficient maintenance.” P. 228, D ve 


We cannot conclude this article without thanking Dr. 
Yates for his seasonable and valuable publications: there may 
be points in which we do not agree with him, and parts of 
his subject which we have been accustomed to see in a 


‘somewhat different light ; but he has investigated the genera! 


question’ with great zeal and ability, and placed it in a point 
of view, which has awakened the attention and interested the 
mind of every person, who feels the comforts of religion himself, 
or knows the value of its inflaence upon society. His labours 
have been duly appreciated and commended by those in autho- 
rity; and he will have the still higher gratification of knowing 
that, he has materially contributed to the adoption ofa measure, 
which seems calculated not only to ward off an immediate 
and pressing danger from the Church, but to secure the future 
peace and welfare of his country. 





Art. III. Journal of a Visit to South Africa, in 1815 
and 1816; with some Account of the Missionary Settle- 
ments of the United Brethren, near the Cape of Good 
Hope. By the Rev. C.J. Latrobe. Ato. 40@pp. 2. 2s. 
Seeley. 1818. 


WE are not quite sure, that the Missionaries themselves 
act fairly in magnifying, lauding, and, above all, in pub- 
lishing every event of their lives. Most unfairly, for a truth, 
if they wish the public to believe that what they do, and 
having done, proclaim, is alone worthy of commendation or 
notice. Chaplains of the Establishment, sent out to foreign 
stations, labour for years in the arduous, and often discou- 
raging, duties of their calling, while the benefits they at- 
chieve are confined to the spot of their destiny. No pen is 
*mployed to give notoriety and acclaim to their toils or their 

derings. ey sacrifice the comforts of theirnative land, 

tially with the Missionary; they risk their health equall 
etal ary; th equally 
with him, upon whom every eye is taught to dwell, and every 
tongue to praise. Silent and unknown they prosecute their 
work. Not so the Missionary: if he sails ce laidiawaiahioe 
where, we must expect to be told at the. very first oppor- 
tunity, all that has happened. What occurs daily to every 
ether man, is translated in Missionary language, to diré 
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event or peculiar visitation. Whatever such men see or 
fancy is all interesting. ‘They appear- so to act as to give 
occasion to write; so to study etiect, as though they were 
always sitting for their picture. Every thing is registered in 
their dear common-place book. With this we do not quarrel. 
Every man has a right to scribble what private nonsense he 
pleases, but no honest man has a right to publish, in exten- 
sive quarto volumes, what none besides would think worthy 
of a sixpenny pamphlet. The error, however, may not be 
so much them’s who write, as their’s who read. If pur- 
chasers are to be found hungry enough to devour whatever 
trash they meet with, scribblers, both at sea and on shore, 
are ever at hand to satisfy their appetite, , 

We confess freely, therefore, that in taking up a volume 
of Missionary Travels, we expect little. Some mformation 
can scarcely be withheld, and what is related must he inte- 
resting in exact proportion as it is unknown. But this is 
not now the case with many of our colonies ; and perhaps of 
all our colonies, the Cape of Good Hope has been most fre- 
quently and minutely described, Spearmann, Vaillant, Bar- 
row, Lichtenstein, Percival, Fisher, and others, have long 
ago told us all that is worthy of being told. These, it may 
be replied, were general in their description, and however 
satisfactory either singly or collectively, have not afforded a 
full and just account of the Missionary settlements in that re- 
mote quarter of the world. So thought the London Missionary 
Society. Accordingly Mr. Campbell, as their representative, 
was sent out to inspect their missions at the Cape, To the 
Cape Mr. Campbell went, and having travelled through a 
wellknown colony, and extended his course somewhat be- 
yond its frontiers, comes home and publishes a volume, 
which, we believe, has few equals, either for dearth of in- 
formation, or yanity of self-complacency. This is both very 
childish and ill-judged. ‘The missions of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, at the Cape, are sufliciently in disgrace, 
without the undeserved culeaiuan and silly vanity of Mr. 
Campbell. Dr. Vanderkemp, the founder of Bethelsdorp, 
was a very crazy kind of a personage. He seemed to set at 
defiance the wishes, and even the authority, of the local 
government, and to hold quite cheap any possible advance- 
ment amongst his people in eivilization and useful industry. 
Bethelsdorp, therefore, became a nest of filth, and sloth, 
and vice. Instead of endeavouring to raise the views and 
habits of his indolent and wretched followers, to those of 
cultivated life, he seemed determined to sink them still lower 
in the scale of human beings. As they would not rise, he 
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fell; and the peor doating old man, despising all European 
refinements, assumed their dress, emulated their nastiness, 
and, to complete the matter, married a young Hottentot 
wife. Itis not till very lately, that we in this country have 
learnt. the real state of a settlement, founded upon such prin- 
ciples and by such a man. For a length of years we have 
read accounts in Missionary Reports, and Evangelical Di- 
aries, Which. in our untravelled innecence, we believed as 
true as they were fascinating. ‘The veil, howeyer, has lately 
been withdrawn, by the sterner honesty of indubitable evi- 
dence, and instead of the earthly. Eden which we had 
feigned, we. can-now only regard Bethelsdorp as the recep+ 
tacle of fanatical indolence, and of voluntary misery, which 
deserves no compassion. Had the agents of the London 
Missionary Society at the Cape, confined their accounts to 
downright, though perhaps painful facts,--had they. can- 
didly represented their chief settlement, Bethelsdorp, as 
labouring under local difliculties, the want of wood and 
water, the desolation of the soil, and its great distance from 
Cape Town; had they said that the whole institution was 
miserably wretched, from the bad selection of a spot by its 
founder, and by his subsequent and avowed contempt. of all 
civil and rational advancement, we should not now have te 
learn and to expose the artifices that have been too long and 
too successfully: practised. Honesty is ever fguyd, the best 
policy. . There must be reason in our praise, and justice in 
our partiality, or we injure that cause we pretend to forward. 
When prejudice covers defects, and when eager and crafty 
veal flatters where it should correct, and miSleads where it 
should reform, it always defeats its own ends. ‘The age of 
‘* pious frauds,” let us hope has passed away, and the great 
cause of religion and of truth must. ‘‘ go on and prosper,” 
if not impeded and disgraced by their professed, though 
treacherous friends. A plain and fair statement would suf- 
iiviently have raised the sympathy and drawn forth the aid 
of the good. people in England, without so gross an abuse 
of their credulity. However, we are bound in justice to 
add, that, from the many loud and just complaints made 
against the settlement by the colonial government, from the 
knowledge now spreading in this country of the real’state 
of the case, as also from the emulation excited by the supe- 
rior plans of the Moravians, things assume a more — 
ing appearance. Industry and cleanliness are at. last ad- 
mitted on the list of virtues, and it has at length been 
found, that ranting and rhapsody about faith and conversion, 
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without an endeavour to be useful in our generation, is the 


- dictate neither of religion nor of reason. 


‘The collecting of so many of the natives into a body, is a 
most serious injury to the interests of a colony so thinly po- 
pulated as the Cape, unless it can be proved that the com- 
fort and improvement of the individuals are promoted. The 
Missionaries tell the Hottentots that they are the original 
possessors of the soil, and are free to act as they please. 
The Hottentot readily admits the soundness of this reason- 
ing, and therefore without any kind of ceremony leaves the 
service of the farmer, where he is severely worked, and 
often not very kindly treated. Now from the scantiness of 
European population in the colony, and since the importa- 
tion of slaves has been forbidden, the chief dependance in 
agriculture, is upon the labour of the Hottentot... And as 
we all love rest more than toil, and prefer kind words and 
soft treatment, to threats and ill-usage, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that Bethelsdorp, however wretched, is crowded 
by inmates. So much labour is, however, completely lost to 
the settlement. How imperiously therefore, are the direc- 
tors of these Missionary clans called upon to turn the em- 
ployment of these sore to good account, and to repay the 
sanction of the local government, by the industry and useful- 
ness, and moral and social improvement of their fraterni- 
ties. The plan, however, of working for the farmer, and 
yet living at the Missionary villages, seems the one best 
calculated to answer ; and has been adopted more or less at 
different times. 

What the Hottentot, under proper . guidance may be- 
come, is evident, from the discipline and orderly behaviour 
of the Cape regiment, wholly composed of natives. The 
men make active soldiers, and their wives have been taught 
to throw aside their sheep-skins for the gowns and caps of 
Europeans. Instead of the filthy and comfortless cabins, 
instead of the squalid and disgusting appearance of the Hot- 
tentots at Bethelsdorp, they have endeavoured to imitate the 
decencies of civilized beimgs, while their activity in the 
field, and neatness in the camp, make them appear almost 
a distinct species from their countrymen. 

One word on the general subject of churches in Southern 
Africa, and we shall proceed to the merits of Mr. Latrobe’s 
journal. In a colony now decidedly English, it dees seem 
somewhat extraordinary, that no efforts have been made, to 
further and tuate that form of Christian.worship esta- 
blished in the mother country... At this moment, the esta- 
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blished church at the Cape is Calvinistic: and a church 
after this persuasion is built in every district of the colony, 
with the exception of Simon’s Town, where there is an 
English Church and Chaplain. Even at Cape Town, there 
is no church for the English congregation, and the service 
is performed in the Calvinist church, between their’ morn- 
ing and afternoon duty. When a new district is formed, 
and many have been formed since the possession of the Eng- 
lish, it never seems to have entered the mind of government. 
either in England or the Cape, to introduce the worship of 
the Established Church. In those districts where a Calvinist 
church has been already founded, it would be both unwise 
and unjust to interfere ; but as the colony is daily increasing 
in extent and population, it surely seems advisable to intro- 
duce both the English Church and the English language. 
However inactive the friends of our Church may be, those 
of other communions are upon the alert. All the Mission- 
ary settlements are within the boundaries of the colony. 
Guadenthal, the chief Moravian settlement, is within seventy 
miles of Cape Town, and Groene Kloof, the other Moravian 
settlement, within twenty miles. A third is in contempla- 
tion. In addition to which many Missionaries, from the 
London Missionary Society, who have left this country with 
the professed intention of converting the natives, -have taken 
up their residence, not among the Caffres and Bosjemans, 
but among the snug comforts of Cap Town. Here they 
seem inclined rather to settle, build chapels, and foster 
schism among the English settlers and soldiers, than to put 
their Bibles in their pockets, and trudge off bodily beyond 
the frontiers. We sincerely trust, that the ancient and 
venerable Society for propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, will ere long turn its attention to South Africa. The 
plan on which that Society proceeds in America, is admir- 
ably calculated to bestow great and permanent benefits on 
the Cape. A local Bishop or ecclesiastical Commissary, 
affords the advantage of parochial superintendance and pas- 
toral co-operation, and establishes at once, as in India, on 
a solid footing, every endeavour to convert the natives to 
Christianity, and as subsidiary thereto, in that form of 
worship which we think the purest and the best. Werea 
Bishop or Commissary sent to the Cape, the evil complained 
of may at least be checked, if not repaired. Till that be 
done, Missionaries of every country and description, will 
pour into that inviting and distracted colony, and increase 

ourly and perilously the difficulties to be overcome. bas 
But while we thas advocate the cause of our own Chure 
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we cannot withhold our admiration and our praise of others, 
who appear to have laboured so zealously and so success- 
fully as the Moravians. Mr. Latrobe, in the volume before 
us, has not avoided the dull and personal details of which 
we complain, The route from Cape ‘Town to the Great Fish 
River is quite a thrice told tale. ‘The great good humour of 
Mr. Latrobe in surmounting the usual difticulties of the 
journey, has been the means of varying a very trite narrative 
with some interest. Still the book is far too long, and we 
have been most heartily tired in reading it through. Very 
little new matter is brought before the public, except what 
relates to the main objects of his mission. He has afforded 
a full and satisfactory account of the Morayian missions at 
the Cape. Of the superiority of their method in converting 
savages, there can be but one opinion. They give no en- 
couragement to idleness, nor do they trust to any other cre- 
dential of conversion among their people, then moral and 
improved conduct. Every man in their settlement must 
either earn his own livelihood or starve. This is not merely a 
matter of precept, as each Missionary sets an example of 
useful industry in the prosecution of some trade or handicraft. 
The Moravians have at present two settlements at the Cape, 
and it being the wish of the local Government to erect a third 
more in the interior, Mr. Latrobe undertook the journey to 
select a fit spot. The Colonial Authorities seem to have 
afforded him every facility for accomplishing his object. Of 
Mr. Latrobe’s approach to Guadenthal, the chief settlement, 
we have the following interesting account. 


“The entrance into the village is through lanes enclosed by 
hedge-rows, and the dwellings of the Missionaries appear under a 
grove, planted by the first three Brethren, Marsveld, Schwinn, 
and Kuehnel, some time after their arrival in 1792. Little do I 
now wonder at the rapture with which this place is spoken of by 
travellers, who after traversing a dreary uncultivated country, find 
themselves transported into a situation, by nature the most barren 
and wild, but now rendered fruitful and inviting by tle persevering 
diligence and energy of a few plain, pious, sensible, and judicious 
men, who came hither not seeking theirown profit, but that of the 
most despised of nations; and while they directed their own and 
their hearer’s hearts to the dwellings of bliss and glory above, 
taught them those things, which have made even their earthly 
dwelling comparatively a kind of paradise, and changed filth anc 
misery into comfort and peace,” P. 59. 


Barrow, Lichtenstein, and all who have seen. this: place. 
join most cordially m allowing the highest praise and credit 
to the pious lives aad useful labours of these Missionaries. It 
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they have made the wilderness of Africa a fruitful field, they 
have yet performed a higher conquest, by canverting savages 
into rational beings. 


‘«« The village consists, at present, of 256 cottages and huts, con- 
taining 1,276 inhabitants. ‘The dwellings are differently constructed. 
Each house has a garden belonging to it; and the state of the gar- 
den generally betrays the disposition of the inhabitant. Most of 
the gardens look well; and being separated from each other by low 
hedges or bushes, the whole valley appears well clothed with ver- 
dure,” P. 67, 


Great care seems to be taken, that the candidates for bap- 
tism be properly examined, and thoroughly approved. Nor 
are the Hottentots ever permitted to preach, as among other 
Missionaries, at the Cape. ‘‘ Assistants are appointed to 
visit the sick; others are employed as chapel servants.” 
‘The Missionaries themselves reside in houses distinct from 
those of the Hottentots; ‘‘ each Missionary having a room 
for himself and his family.” They take their meals together, 
in a common hall appropriated tor the purpose. The fol- 
lowing is the division of the day. 


“« We rose at the first sound of the bell, which rings at half past 
five. At that time the family: meet in the dining room, read the 
texts of Scripture appointed for the day, sing some verses generally 
out of hymns connected with their cqntgnts, or any other morning 
hymn, and then take a dish of coffee ; but what they call breakfast, 
is not ready till eight o'clock, and more like a luncheon. Very 
little time is spent at their meals. Between twelve and one they 
dine, drink tea or coffee at two, sup between six and seven, and go 
to church at eight, when the whole congregation meet for evening 
worship.” P. 66. , 

** The schools, conducted as far as possible upon Dr, Bell's plan, 
are held in the forenoon for the boys, and in the afternoon for the 
girls. P. 66. 


Each Missionary follows some trade, and has a certain 
number of Hottentots to instruct. They make waggons, 
cutlery of all sorts; and the women are very expert at their 
needle, We cannot resist giving Mr. Latrobe’s description 
of his departure from Guadenthal. | | 


** After I had paid an early visit to the two venerable fathers, 
Marsveld and Schwinn, in their rooms, the family breakfasted 
together in the dining-room, and once more commended me and 
my fellow travellers to the grace and protection of God. Mean- 
while about two hundred Hottentots had assembled in the grove. 
All would press forward, and their eagerness once more to shake 
tmnds and bid me farewell was so great, that a general scramble 
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was avoided only by my calling to them, that I would not pass by 
any one, but admit them all in due order. At length we reached 
and entered the waggon, when they began, with one voice, to sing 
their farewell hymn. At this moment [ felt all resistance to my 
feelings give way. Never have I experienced a keener pang on 
leaving any place or any friends, to whom I was attached. Gua- 
denthal was a spot where I found myself at home, and where almost 
every object conspired to fill my mind with grateful remembrances 
and contemplations. My spirit will often dwell in those hallowed 
groves, accompany the congregation into the house of prayer, at- 
tend them during their truly solemn assemblies, behold with affec- 
tion and delight the pious care of their teachers, participate in their 
joys, their sorrows, and their cares.” P. 290. 


The second settlement of the Brethren is at Groenekloof. 
At the end of the year 1815, the number of the inhabitants 
in this settlement amounted to three hundred. 


“‘ Whoever,”’ says Mr. Latrobe, “ charges the Hottentots with 
being inferior to other people of the same class, as to education 
and means of improvement, knows nothing about them. They 
are — of good sense, and even of considerable gifts, in 
speaking on various subjects within the reach of their apprehen- 
sion. Some accompany their speech with gesticulations which are 
natural, and very unlike the grimaces of certain Europeans. The 
manner of the Missionaries in conversing with and instructing them, 
struck me as peculiarly calculated to call forth their confidence, as 
well as to impress their minds with great seriousness.’’ I. 46. 

‘In this part of the country,” speaking of the interior, ‘‘ more 
than about Guadenthal and Groenekloof, one may behold the state 
of degradation into which the Hottentot nation has sunk, the blame 
and shame of which lie heavy with some of the former possessors of 
this land, who first having robbed the aborigines of their paternal 
inheritance, took advantage of their tame and defenceless state, to 
thrust them down into the most abject servitude. In this they are 
by some far worse treated than purchased slaves, who are spared, 
because if lamed or destroyed by excessive labour or cruel treat- 


ment, they cannot be replaced but at an enormous expence.” P. 153. 


It is a well known fact, that the children of such servants, 
Hottentots, are seldom reared. 

Mr. Latrobe visited Bethelsdorp, which, as we have 
already mentioned, is the head settlement of the London 
Missionary Society. 


** We had been willing to believe that the very unfavorable ac- 
counts given by travellers of Bethelsdorp were greatly exaggerated, 
if not altogether false, and that it was not to be credited, that a 
Society possessed of such ample means would suffer any of their 
settlements to remain in so disgraceful a state as to be always 
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brought forward against them, as a proof of the unprofitableness 
of their Missionary exertions in this country. But I am sorry to 
say that as to its external situation, nothing can be more miserable 
and discouraging. Not a tree is to be seen, except two or three 
ragged speckbooms standing before Mr. Read's house, and scarcely 
a blade of grass. The hills about are completely barren. The 
small brook, if it deserves that name, coming out of the Kloof, 
near the village, is quite insufficient for the purpose of irrigation, 
or to supply water for a mill; nor could we comprehend, how so 
large a fraternity, as are said to dwell here, obtain water enough for 
common use.” P, 207. | 

“« The mill was quite out of repair, and useless. We entered a 
smith’s and carpenter’s shop, but found they had not been used for 
some time.”’ 1. 209. 


Nor-is the religious teaching of these people much better 
than their civil industry. 


“‘ Having a desire to see the Missionary Institution, under the 
superintcndance of Mr. Pacalt, sent out by the London Missionary 
Society.” Mr. Latrobe paid him a visit. * “ At nine in the even- 
ing the people were summoned to chapel by the sound of a cow’s 
horn in place of a bell. About a hundred men and women at- 
tended.”’ 


The natural voice of the Hottentot is soft, and the wo- 
men seem to have an excellent ear for music. Barrow, in 
his travels, has given an interesting account of the singing 
of the Hottentots. In Mr. Pacalt’s congregation, however, 


“« The voices of the people were excessively loud, and the tunes 
sung, some of the most lively now in use in some chapels in Eng- 
land, but both in their character and manner of singing them, 
bidding defiance to all solemnity and good taste. After Mr. 
Pacalt had spoken about two minutes, a woman began to make a 
strange tremulous noise. Supposing her to be suddenly seized with 
illness, I was surprized to find no one ready to help and lead her out, 
till her neighbours catching the infection, the noise spreading 
throughout the whole assembly, the men uttering deep groans; 
on expressing our astonishment at the disturbance thus occasioned 
to the service, Mr. Pacalt informed us, that it had been considered 
as a sign of conviction, by the power of the word. But supposing 
even,” adds Mr. Latrobe, ‘“ that true conversion of sin might in some 
produce this effect, who does not see, that insincerity may easily 
adopt such external marks, to gain the good opinion of men, whose 
piety and truth being unsuspected, are willing to believe others in- 
capable of so great a fraud.’’ P. 143. 


This, alas! is the conversion, with accounts of whick 
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34 Latrobe's Visit to South Africa. 


Missionary Reports are filled and disgraced. What cares 
such a visionary as Pacalt, for the solid and_rational useful- 
ness of his deluded followers? What cares he for ploughing 
wastes and building houses, for all the arts and sciences that 
adorn and dignify our nature? Not a jot. These require 
skill and time and patience, and after all will make but a so 

display in Sveneabial Magazines ; but to say that hundreds, 
ant perhaps thousands, are converted, is always easy, and 
never fails both to interest and delude. If the London Mis- 
sionary Society will continue to arrogate the merit of con- 
verting the Heathen, let them educate their Missionaries 
strictly upon the Moravian plan. Let them trust no longer 
to the flourishing and false accounts of their self-interested 
agents in Africa. Their cause is no longer in the hands of, 
what they would call, scoffers and unbelievers. Mr. Latrobe, 
equally zealous with themselves, in the great object of con- 
verting the Hottentots, tells us plainly and honestly, that 
their principal settlement is most miserable, and their mode 
of instruction most delusive. Can the world need other or 
stronger proof? And yet these are the men, lately associated 
with those, who now come forward under the name and sanc- 
tion of the Church of England, to send forth their raw yet 
bigoted disciples to Pagan lands. Surely we shall be ex- 
cused, after such a disclosure of the mischief, which such 
Missionaries entail on the countries they visit; we shall 
surely be excused in withholding our praise. Facts like 
these speak more strongly and appositely than tens of thou- 
sands of pamphlets, which seize upon an abstract principle, 
and embellish it with tropes and epithets, confounding ar- 
gument, disregarding evidence, and irritating and mislead- 
ing the public. That Heathens should be brought out of 
darkness into the light of the Gospel, or rather that it is our 
duty to make every endeavour, under the blessing of God, 
to convert them, there cannot surely be a doubt. The fitness 
and urgency of the object is admitted on all hands; the only 
question is, as to the means, As to Africa, mucli as we re- 
spect the spotless lives, and exemplary and useful labours of 
the Morayian Missionaries, we repeat our trust, that some 
effort may be made to introduce, permanently, the rites and 
wane of the Church of England. This is not too much to 
hope for. Why should other communities be so active and 


devoted in spreading their influence? Why should ship- 
loads of other Missionaries be sent off without delay, where- 
ever there is even a chance of making proselytes ? Why should 
barbarous and uncivilized nations become acquainted with 
the faith of Englishmen, exclusively threagh ignorant and 
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self-sent enthusiasts? We sincerely and anxiously trust, 
that these questions will be answered by the encreased and 
lively interest and co-operation of the Members of the Es- 
tablishment, with the Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
in extending their efticient, yet unambitious exertions to the 
Heathen world. They have long laboured in these pious 
projects ; and if they have not, like some later Societies, 
pcre their success to the world, their.memorial yet 
ives in the memory of the good, and in the earthly and 
eternal happiness of those, who have enjoyed their parental 
and sacred care. 

There are many parts of Mr. Latrobe's book which we 
could most willingly have transcribed, but we fear that we 
have already transgressed our limits. Though, as a whole, 
it is indubitably tiresome, yet there are little detached por- 
tions, which place the author in a most amiable light. The 
book is, moreover, written with great fairness. He never 


Would murder St. Peter 
For sake of the metre. 


Truth is told in charity, but yet with honesty ;.and if, in a 
second edition, he will curtail all that does not immediately 
relate or add information to the great object of his ‘ Visit 
to South Africa,” we shall have no hesitation in thinking, 
and in saying, that he has presented the public with an in- 
teresting and faithful account of the pious labours and dis- 
tinguished success of the Moravian Brethren, among the 
most abject and friendless of the human race. 





ArT. IV. An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are pro- 
duced or prevented by our present System of Prison Dis- 
cipline. By Thomas Fowell Buxton. 8vo. 142 pp. 

»s. Hatchard. 1818. 


WHATEVER difference of opinion may exist as to the 
necessity and practicability of an amendment in our present 
system of prison discipline, all persons will agree in admiring 
the fairness and temper with which the subject is discussed 
in the valuable little work which lies before us. Having ap- 
parently no vanity to gratify, nor any other object in view 
than to do good to his fellow creatures, Mr, Buxton’s style 
possesses a simplicity which wins our full confidence ; and we 
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should think ill of that reader, who did not sympathise with 
him, and earnestly wish him success in his benevolent pur- 
poses. Even supposing human nature to be so incortigibly 
perverse, as some pretend, that nothing but the utmost se- 
verity of punishment can restrain its wandering s; and that a 
mind once imbued with guilt can never be purified from the 
taint; still no one would willingly be convinced of such dis- 
agi reeable truths; but would rather hope, that the Scriptural 
doctrine of its never being too late to repent, not even at the 
ninth hour, may be confirmed by experience, even in this 
world. It may be, that filth, disease, and misery, are the ne- 

cessary attendants upon imprisonment, and that a jail must 
ever be the school of vice; so that it is better even for the 
offender himself, that he should at ence be cut off from exist- 
ence, rather than be exposed to its pollution; but surely it 
would be more pleasant to believe, that confinement may be 

made the means of improvement, aud afford to a crimin ral an 
opportunity of expiating his fault, and of rendering himself 
useful to society, as well by his example as by his exertions. 

The subject of this book is treated with so much judgment 
by our author, that we shall in general prefer presenting our 
readers with the results of his inquiries, to indulging in any 
speculations of our own. Well aware how little the world at 
large is accustomed to rely upon mere reasoning, however 
well conducted, and how liable the wisest of us are to err, 
Mr. Buxton has contented himself with collecting facts, and, 
having arranged them in logical order, has left them to speak 
for themselves. He requires us to take no other step than 
to believe, that what has succeeded on the Continent, and in 
America, in many of our own country prisons, and in London 
itself, under the most disadvantageous circumstances, may be 
extended, with the aid of legislative assistance, to all similar 
Cases. 

In order to shew, that the doctrines, which he advances, 
are not merely the new fangled opinions of wild theorists, 
against which a strong prejudice is wisely entertained by all 
prudent men, the ancient maxims of the law of England, with 
the commentaries of Coke and Blackstone are adduced. 
Magna Charta declares, that no freeman shall be taken or 
imprisoned, but by the lawful judgment of his equals, or by 
the law of the land. Though it may be necessary before convic- 
tion, to confine the person of one, accused of a capital offence, 
in order to insure his appearance, to stand his trial; yet the 
humanity of our law considers him as innocent, until his 
guilt he proved, and requires ‘him to be treated accordi ngly. 
fle may be innocent; and if he be so, any severity, beyond 
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what is necessary for safe custody, is undeniably oppressive 
and unjust. 


“A man can avoid the penalties of crime by avoiding all cri- 
minality; but no man is secure against false accusation; and to 
condemn him, who is only suspected, to any thing beyond mere 
confinement, is to commence his punishment when his crime is 
uncertain.” 


After conviction, no SE oar ought to be inflicted, which 
are not expressly enjoined by the law; in cases of murder, it 
is enacted, that the offender shall be fed on bread and water 
only, and confined in a cell apart from the other prisoners ; 
and in other instances, whipping and hard labour are ap- 
pointed ; but particular exceptions imply, that peculiar se- 
verities are not to be used on other occasions. Lord Coke 
expressly says, that all ancient authors are against any pain or 
torture being inflicted upon a prisoner before attainder, nor 
after attainder, but according to the judgment. The use of 
fetters is, we suspect, quite unsanctioned by the law, except 
in cases where the prisoner is unruly, or has attempted to 
escape; and it is no excuse, that the prison is insecure ; as 
according to Lord Chief Justice King, it is the duty of the 
magistrates, in such cases, to build their walls higher. 

fn order to fill up the plan of argument which he had 
sketched out for himself, the author was induced to visit the 
different prisons in this country. He had heen greatly struck 
with the effects produced by the discipline adopted in the 
Maison de Force, at Ghent; and judging that human nature 
is nearly the same in all countries, except as it is affected by 
political institutions, he was led to conclude, that the same 
ireatment would be equally successful in England. ‘The ex- 
amination of the jail at Bury, and of the female side at New- 
gate, convinced him that he was not mistaken ; while the dis- 
gusting scenes of depravity which he witnessed in other pri- 
sons led him to hope, that the publication of the comparison 
between the two methods would draw attention towards 
the subject, and produce the general adoption of that which 
should be preferred. His visifs were usually made in com- 
pany with other persons, and his observations were not only 
submitted to their approval, but to the examination of the 
vovernors and magistrates, to whom the management and in- 
spection of the prisons were entrusted. He is of opinion, 
that jailers have been exposed to unmerited abloquy, and 
are in general humane and well intentioned men. ‘They may 
not all have the judgment and active benevolence of the 
Governor at Bury, and persons better calculated to fill’ the 
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situation might, perhaps, have been selected in some in- 
stances ; but, if a better system were established, they pro- 
bably would in general be fully equal to the conduct of it. 
Still less do we think the Aldermen of London deserving of 
the abuse cast upon them by Mr. Bennett. It is ludicrously 
unreasonable to expect, that Sir William Curtis should quit 
his turtle feasts, and pass his days in Newgate, or that the 
rest of the worthy fraternity should neglect all other occu- 
pations in which they are employed, with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to their country, for pursuits in which 
they are by no means peculiarly adapted to succeed. The 
time which they already sacrifice to the public, as magistrates, 
and as governors of charitable institutions, ought to have 
afforded them sufficient protection from any light and wanton 
charges of negligence and inhumanity. ‘They have shewn the 
most laudable readiness in aiding and promoting the benevolent 
exertions of others ; and any person who possesses the zeal and 
talents of Mrs. Fry, may depend upon the same co-operation. 
On this very subject, a committee of Aldermen was appointed 
to visit several jails in England, and to compare the rules and 
allowances then existing in the city prisons, with those of 
Gloucester. The report does credit to their industry, judg- 
ment, and good feelmg, though the delays and difficulties, 
which have occurred m acting upon it, are much to be la- 
mented. 
The first prison visited by the author was the Borough 
C pean wil ; and though the governor is represented as a man 
humanity, who interests himself for the welfare of the 
peledian rs, not only by every possible attention to the clean- 
liness and comfort, but also by endeavouring to procure them 
‘tuations when discharged ; vet, from the limited room and 
olbine defects in its construction, there appears tobe no jail in 
which the evils of imprisonment are more sensibly felt. ‘The 


night before our author's third visit, twenty persons had - 
slept, side by side, in a room only twenty feet in length; - 


he maintained that it was impossible ; but the prisoners ex- 
plained away the difficulty, by saying that they slept edgeways. 
One of them had an oficasive disease, and the smell, in the 
turnkey’s language, on the first opening of the door, ‘ was 
enough to turn the stomach of a horse.’ Almost every man 
looked ill, and the time that each had been confined, might 
nearly have been predicted from his looks. There was ne 
possibility of separating the sick ; and an instance is given of 
two persons, charged with trifling offences, and who were 
afterwards acquitted, being confined in the same cell with a 
felon, from whom they caught the typhus fever. 
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But the greatest defect in this prison, is the unrestrained 
intercourse between the male and female prisoners ; from 
which ensues the certain corruption and extinction of every 
remaining spark of virtue. Maid servants, in respectable fa- 
milies, are often charged by mistake with purloining sinall 
articles belonging to their mistresses: and though they may 
have committed some fault, yet they are often comparatively 
innocent and respectable. It is impossible that their minds 
should escape pollution, from the scenes which constantly 
pass before their eyes; and even if they should escape, their 
reputation is ruined. ‘The law esteems it a capital felony to 
offer violence to the most abandoned of women, and yet the 
innocent and ‘guilty are here crowded together, and exposed 
to dangers and temptations much more irresistible than actual 
force. ) 

The remaining details are of a similar nature; but we do 
not love to dwell too long upon such disgusting scenes. 

At Tothill-fields, many of the wards in which the prisoners 
sleep, are sunk below the level of the ground, and that level 
is considered to be below high water mark. ‘The prisoners 
complained bitterly of the gold and moisture of the cells ; and 
to obviate the defect, ag many as possible, crowd together at 
night into one cell, The allowance is only one blanket for 
two men. The consequence is, that from six to ten out of 
every hundred are afflicted with acute rheumatism. In the 
infirmary there was a veteran sailor, who had landed troops at 
Bunker’s Hill, and had fought with Nelson at the battle of 
‘Trafalgar ; he had néver known an hour's illness before he came 
there. 

Many of the prisoners are confined for small debts, under 
twenty shillings; to these men, who cannot give a more con- 
vincing proof of poverty, no allowance whatsoever is made, 
and they are totally dependent upon charity. It was only last 
October, that a coroner's inquest on the body of John Burden 
declared, that he died for want of proper nourishment. 

Similar defects are pointed out in the jails at St. Alban’s 
and at Guildford, and in many others which our limits exempt 
us from the painful task of noticing. The magistrates of 
Surrey are said to be fully aware of the condition of their pri- 
sons, and have determined to reform their abuses. 

In a political point of view, the principal fault in our pre- 
sent system of prison discipline, is the thorough corruption, 
instead of amendment, which it produces in the younger and 
less hardened offenders, from the want of separation and em- 
ployment. The jailer of the Borough Compter told the 
author, that in an experience of nine years, had never 
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known an instance of reformation; the prisoners grew worse ; 
and he was sure, that “‘ if you took the first boy you met with 
in the streets, and placed him in that prison, by the end of a 
month he would be as bad as the rest, and up to all the roguery 
of London.” 

Mr. Buxton himself observed in Newgate a boy, whose ap- 
parent innocence and artlessness attracted notice. The school- 
master said he was an example to all the rest, so quiet, soreserved, 
and so unwilling to have any intercourse with his dissolute com- 
panions. At his trial he was acquitted, upon evidence which 
did not leave a shadow of suspicion upon him; but it was not 
long before he returned to aboot with a very different 
character. Another boy, a good and dutiful son before his 
apprehension, quiet, demure, and fond of reading, was com- 
mitted to Bridewell as a vagrant, for selling religious tracts 
without a licence. There he passed the day with twenty men 
and four boys, committed for various crimes ; and he slept 
with an Irishman, who employed him to ee pockets, and 
steal from the other prisoners, and received, as the boy said, 
the produce of his thefts. He caught a fever from the man, 
which he brought home and communicated to his father, 
mother, and three brothers, of whom one died. His mother 
cannot keep any work in the house; he has stolen and sold 
her Bible, and his father’s clothes ; he is seldom at home, and 
his father has found him at night, sleeping in the baskets of 
Covent Garden, with a horde of girls and boys, thieves and 
prostitutes. His parents spoke of him more in sorrow than 
in anger, and even excused his unkindness and depravity, as 
resulting from his confinement. On the other hand, the 
menner in which he replied to them was hard, careless, and 
scornful, Many other instances are given, but we shall only 
add one more to shew, that the instructions of vice are not 
merely confined to precept and example, but enforced by 
that compulsory discipline, which we neglect to employ m the 
cause of reformation. 


** T could, if delicacy would allow it, mention the name of a 
person who practised in the law, and who was connected by 
marriage with some very respectable families. He, for a fraud, was 
committed to Clerkenwell prison, and sent from thence to Newgate, 
in a coach, handcuffed to a noted housebreaker, who was afterwards 
cast for death. The first night, and the subsequent fortnight, he 
slept in the same bed with a highwayman on one side, and a man 


charged with murder on the other. During that period, and long 

after, spirits were freely introduced. At first he abstained from 

them, but he soon found that either he must adopt the manners of 

his companions, or his life would be in danger. They already 
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viewed him with some suspicion, as one of whom they knew nothing. 
He was in consequence put out of the protection of their internal 
law. Their code is a subject of some curiosity. When any pri- 
soner commits an offence against the community, or against an 
individual, he is tried. Some one, generally the oldest and most 
dexterous thief, is appointed judge ; a towel tied in knots is hung on 
each side of his head, in imitation of a wig. He takes his seat, if 
he can find one, with all form and decorum; and to call him any 
thing but “ my lord,” is a high misdemeanour. A jury is then 
appointed, and regularly swort, and the culprit is brought up. 

Unhappily justice is not administered with quite the same integrity 
within the prison as without it. The most trifling bribe to the 
judge will secure an acquittal, but the neglect of this formality is a 
sure prelude to condemnation. The punishments are various, 
standing in the pillory is the heaviest. The criminal’s head is placed 
between the legs of a chair, and his arms stretched out are attached 
to it, he then carries about this machine; but any punishment, 
however heinous the offence, might be commuted into a fine, to be 
spent in gin, for the use of the Judge and Jury. This mode of 
trial was the source of continual persecution to Mr. » hardly 
a day passed without an accusation against him for moving some- 
thing which ought not to be touched, or leaving a door open, or 
coughing maliciously, to the disturbance of his companions. The 
evidence was always clear, to the satisfaction of the Jury; and the 
Judge was incessant in his efforts to reform him, by inflicting the 
highest punishments. In short, self-preservation rendered it neces- 
sary for him to adopt the manners of his associates ; by insensible 
degrees he began to loose his repugnance to their society ; caught 
their flash terms, and sung their songs, was admitted to their revels, 
and acquired, in place of habits of perfect sobriety, a taste for 
spirits ; and a taste so strong and so rooted, that even now he finds 


it difficult to resist the cravings of his diseased thirst for stimu- 
lants.”” P. 48. 





There are abundance of statutes in the books, both ancient 
and modern, in which the true principles of imprisonment are 
contained, especially the 19th of Geo, 111. c. 5. which was 
framed by Lord Auckland, Mr. Justice Blackstone, and Mr. 
Howard; but they have lain a dead letter, as if they were en- 
titled to no more attention than the private opinions of those, 
at whose instance they were obtained ‘Their execution has 
been prevented, by the natural indolence and carelessness, 
produced by arbitrary power. If the governors are them- 
selves men of virtue and humanity, they will feel the greatest 
repugnance and disgust at the ‘depravity and hardness of 
those committed to their charge; it will appear unnatural to 
treat them with gentleness and kindness. Violence will be 
mistaken for firmness, and force will be thought to be the 
only means of ruling such turbulent spirits. Fores naturally 
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produces resistance, and punishment increases obstinacy; 
especially if it be inflicted by a hand, which, instead of being 
revered and beloved, is hated and perhaps despised. After 
a short and ineffectual employment of injudicious remedies, 
the Governor will probably give up all attempt at amendment, 
as desperate and visionary; and will content himself with 
attending to the safe custody and perhaps the personal 
comfort of his prisoners. 

It is with pleasure that we turn to the contemplation of 
a better system; in the second part of his work our author 
undertakes to prove by experience and example, that health, 
instead of being impaired, may be improved ; morals instead 
of being corrupted, may be reformed ; and that these objects, 
so desirable to a state, may be accomplished, by means 
hamane to the criminal, by a system of classification, industry, 
and religiaus instruction. 

He considers the jail at Bury as the best constructed, and 
as governed by the wisest regulations of any that he has seen 
in England. An external wall surrounds the whole; the 
governor's house is in the centre, and from its windows ev 
yard is visible; so that hardly any breach of the rules can be 
practised, without being observed either by himself or some 
one of his family. Classification is carried almost to its 
utmost limit. The prisoners usually sleep alone, which the 
governor thinks a regulation of great importance ; when the 
numbers are great, three are placed together, which is con- 
sidered better than leaving two only in the same cell. The 
strictest attention is paid to cleanliness. The untried are left 
to work or not at their option, and the whole of their earnings 
isgiven to them. The earnings of the convicts are divided, 
ene fifth to the governor, two fifths to the county, one fifth to 
the prisoner immediately, and the other fifth on his discharge. 
A small sym is given to him to carry him home, and to sup- 
port him till he can get work. In the prison, the work con- 
sists of making clothes, shoes, straw hats, &c. and grinding 
at a mill of a peculiar construction. The prisoners grow fat 
und improye in health, which is to be ascribed to exercise, 
cleanliness, and the absence of spirituous liquors. It must 
not be expected that the labour of convicts will answer as a 
speenlation; but employment is essential to their improve- 
ment, and orderly condact ; and they may be taught some 
trade, which will afterwards be useful to their families. The 
deprivation of labour is in most cases a sufficient punishment ; 
a short confinement in irens, or in solitude may be inflicted 
on the refractory. 

As for the conduct of the prisoners, after their discharge, 
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they have frequently called, to express their gratitude for the 
lessons, which they have received in prison; and many, who 
were dissolute characters before, have immediately gone to 
honest labour, and are now industrious and respectable men, 
A father lately called to express his thankfalness, and sdid 
‘‘ It has been salvation to my boy, and poor as I am, it is 
worth a hundred pounds to me; I wish he had been with you 
five years ago.” Not five in a hundred return to prison; noné 
are ill, and but one has escaped in eighteen years ; there is 
no quarrelling, gaming, or swearing. 

The whole conduct of the governor appears to be most 
meritorious, and we know few examples more worthy to be 
followed by those who are desirous of making themselves 
useful to their fellow creatures, and thereby rendering the 
most gratefal service to God. 

The Maison de Force at Ghent affords the same picture of 
industry, order, and improvement; but as the differences.in — 
management are trifling, we do not think it necessary to enter 
into details. 

The account of the prison at Philadelphia is so interesting 
that we wish it were in our power to extract the whole. It 
is particularly valuable, as it shews what effects may be pro- 
duced ona — scale, by legislative enactment, aided indeed 
by, but not wholly dependent upon, private exertions. 


Buxton on Prison Discipline. 


«« About the year 1776, the prisons in America were in a situ- 
ation very similar to that of the generality of English prisons at the 
present moment. There was no such thing as classification, em- 
ployment, instruction, or cleanliness: arbitrary rule and brutality, 
fetters put on or withdrawn, according to wanton caprice ; oaths 
and invectives indiscriminately dealt out, were the only methods 
of discipline ; but these severities ‘ were, in some sense, amply com- 
pensated to the prisoners, by the permission of debauchery and 
excess ; by the liquors they were allowed to purchase, and the in- 
dolence in which they were indulged,’ Filth, drunkenness, irre- 
gularity, and promiscuous intercourse, produced the same effects 
in American, as they now produce in English jails. Disease was 
very prevalent; crime increased, and ‘ scarcely one was dis- 


missed from prison with the same stock of morality he carried in 
with him.’ ”? P, 90. 


A few benevolent persons in Pennsylvania obtained liberty 
from the legislature, to introduce a new arrangement by way 
of experiment. At first their plan met with nothing but 
derision and opposition, both from the public, from the judges, 
and those in authority, and from the prisoners themselves ; 
but at the end of five years, the current of public favour had 
entirely turned. Nota man in America, says the Dake de 
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Liancourt, doubted the efficacy of the system ; the judges 
were its most strenuous supporters. It was made a perma- 
nent law, and the example of Philadelphia has been followed 
in the states of New York, Virginia, Massachussetts, 
Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersy, and Maryland. 

We wish we could give thé particular regulations, which 
are extremely judicious. ‘The prominent features in the 
system are classification, silence, religious instruction, and 
constant employment ; its effects are order, activity, and con- 
tentment. Industry and good conduct are sure to meet with 
their reward, in a participation of the earnings, and in the 
shortening of the term of imprisonment. No keeper is 
allowed to carry a stick, and irons are never made use of. A 
week’s solitary confinement is sufficient to tame the most re- 
fractory,and renders the most violent, the least troublesome of 
all the prisoners. 


“ Formerly, in Pennsylvania, death was the punishment of a 
variety of offences; but in the year 1791, a change in the penal 
code took place, and, with the exception of premeditated murder, 
every crime, heretofore capital, is punished by a p*riod of impri- 
sonment, a certain portion of which is spent in solitary confine- 
ment. This alteration, and the amendment in the mode of prison 
discipline, have produced an effect beyond the expectation of their 
most sanguine supporters.” VP. 97. 

‘* In the four years preceding the commencement of the new 
system, 104 prisoners escaped ; in the four, succeeding except on 
the day of its establishment) not one, escaped. The number of 
those who were re-committed, afier being discharged, was 40 per 
cent.; it is now only from two to five per cent.”” P, 98. 


Some affecting instances of the conduct of the prisoners, 
during a plague is given ; and one criminal, who had belonged 
to a despeiate gang, which had long infested the ne.ghbour- 
hood, is represented as having called on one of the inspectors, 
to return thanks for his kind treatment, while under sentence, 
and to assure him, that if they persisted in their plan, they 


would have neither burglaries nor robberies in that place.” 


“ He then stated the sentiments held by those characters, who 
had devoted themselves to this mode of life, and the plans generally 
pursued by them. ‘The certainty of conviction and the execution 
of the sentence, the privations, temperance, order, labour, &c 
were more dreaded than any thing they had ever experienced 
He observed at parting, that he should never trouble the inspectors 
more, and he has fully complied with his promise.” 


The Penitentiary at Millbank appears to have been well 
intended, but there are some defects in the execution, which 
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diminish its utility. it is however, as yet, but a new esta- 
blishment, and we trust it will become an example of the 
efficacy of the system, being-in the hands of most zealous 
conductors. 

We hasten to the proceedings of the Ladies Committee at — 
Newgate, whose meritorious exertions have lately occupied 
so much public attention ; and have produced effects, which 
would have appeared miraculous, if we had not been informed 
of the means. ‘The account is given with so much simplicity 
by our author, that we shall borrow from it largely. 


“It is about four years ago, that Mrs. Fry first visited New- 
gate, when she found the female side in a situation, which no lan- 
guage can express. Nearly three hundred women sent there for 
every gradation of crime, some untried and some under sentence 
of death, were crowded together in the two wards and the two 
cells, which are now appropriated to the untried, and are found 
quite inadequate to contain even that diminished number with any 
tolerable convenience. Here they saw their friends, and kept 
their multitude of children; and they had no other place for a 
ing, washing, eating, and sleeping. 

‘“‘ They slept on the floor, at times one hundred and twenty in 
one ward, without so much as a mat fur bedding, and many of them 
were very nearly naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits, and 
her ears were offended with the most horrid imprecations. Every 
thing was filthy to excess; and the manners and expressions of the 
women towards each other were ferocious, and bespoke the most 
abandoned wickedness.” P, 114. 


We have heard, from other sources, that the ordinary con- 
sidered it, as a part of the prison, into which he could not 
enter ; the male prisoners had free admission to it, and if any 
young woman was introduced with some sense of shame left, 
they used with oaths to deride her ‘‘ mock modesty,” and pa- 
rade her about in the most indecent manner. 

At that time Mrs. Fry clothed many of the children and 
some of the women, but circumstances rendered any efforts 
on her part impossible for the long space of three years. 

At her second visit, she found their condition somewhat 
improved, but all the women were engaged in playing at cards, 
fortune telling, reading improper books, begging at the 
gratings, and fighting for the division of the money. 


“ Want of employment was the subject of their continual la- 
mentation. They complained that they were compelled to be idle, 
and that having nothing else to do, they were obliged to pass away 
the time in doing wrong. I cannot better describe their state than 
in the words of Mrs. Fry; ‘I soon found that nothing could be 
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done, or was worth attempting for the reformation of the women, 
without constant employment; as it was, those who were idle, 
were confirmed in idleness, and those who were disposed to be in- 
dustrious, lost their good habits. In short, they went there to 
have the work of corruption completed, and subsequent examina- 
tion has discovered to me the cases of many, who before this 
period had come to Newgate almost innocent, and who left it de- 
iow and profligate in the last degree.’ -As she had then no 

of any provision of labour, her design was confined to about 
thirty children, whose miserable condition much affected her. 
They were almost naked, and seemed pining away for want of 
food, air, and exercise; but their personal sufferings was the least 
part of their wretchedness; what, but certain ruin must be the 
consequence of education in-this scene of depravity? At her se- 
cond visit she requested to be admitted alone, and was locked up 
with the women without any turnkey, for several hours ; when she 
mentioned to those who had families, how grievous and deplorable 
she considcred the situation of their offspring, and her desire to 
concur with them in establishing a school, the proposal was re- 
ceived, even by the most abandoned, with tears of joy. They 
said they knew too well the misery of sin, to wish to have their 
children brought up in it; that they were ready to do any thing 
which she might direct, for it was horrible, even to them, to hear 
their infants utter oaths and filthy expressions amongst the first 
words thoy learned to articulate. She desired them maturely to 
consider the plan, for that she would not undertake it without their 
full and steady co-operation; but that if they were determined to 
persevere in doing their part, she would do hers, and that the first 
step would be to appoint a governess. This she left entirely to 
them, and they were to consider who was the most proper person 
for that appointment. 

** Consideration served only to confirm their desire for the in- 
struction of their children. At her next visit they had selected 
@ young woman as school-mistress, and her conduct does credit 
to their discernment, for she has behaved throughout with signal 
propriety, and in no instance has she been known to transgress any 
rule. The elder women repeated their promises of entire obe- 
dience, if the trial might but be made; and several of the younger 
came to her, and entreated to be admitted to the intended. school, 
saying, how thankful they should be for any chance of reforma- 
tion.” =P. 115, 


After some difficulty she succeeded in obtaining a cell 
which was then unused, and converted it into a schoal room, 
and the next day commenced her labours, in company with a 
young lady, who then visited the prison for the first time. 


** These ladies, with some others, continued labourin er 
for some time, and the school became their regular and daily occu- 


pation ; buttheir visits brought them so acquainted with the dissi- 
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pation and gross licentiousness, prevalent in the prison, arising, as 
they conceived, partly from want of certain regulations, but prin- 
cipally from want of work, that tney could not but feel earnest 
and increasing solicitude to extend their institution, and to com- 

rehend within its range, the tried prisoners. This desire was 
confirmed by the solicitations of the women themselves, who en- 
treated that they might not be excluded. Their zeal for improve- 
ment, and their assurances of good behaviour, were powerful mo- 
tives, and they tempted these ladies to project a school for the 
cmplegenent of the tried women, for teaching them to read and to 
work. 

“ When this intention was mentioned to the friends of these 
ladies, it appeared at first so. visionary and unpromising, that it 
met with very slender encouragement: they were told that the 
certain consequence of introducing work would be, that it would 
be stolen, That though such an experiment might be reasonable 
enough, if made in the country, among women who had been ac- 
customed to hard labour; yet that it was quite destitute of hope, 
when tried upon those who had been so long habituated to vice and 
idleness. It was strongly represented, that their materials were 
of the very worst description ; that a regular London female thief, 
who had passed through every stage and every scene of guilt; who 
had gpent her youth in prostitution, and her maturer age in theft 
and knavery; whose every friend and connexion are accomplices 
and criminal associates ; is of all characters the most irreclaimable. 

‘‘ Novelty, indeed, might for a time engage their attention, 
and produce a transient observance of the rules of the school; but 
this novelty could not last for ever; the time would come when 
employment would he irksome, subordination would irritate their 
unruly feelings: deep rooted habits, modes of thinking and of 
acting imbibed in their cradles, and confirmed by the whole tenor 
of their lives, would resume their ascendancy. Violent passions 
would again burst out, and the first offence that was given, would 
annihilate the controul of their powerless and self-appointed mis- 
tresses. In short, it was predicted, and by many too,whose wisdom and 
benevolence added weight to their opinions, that those who had set 
at defiance the law of the land, with all its terrors, would very speedily 
revolt from an authority which had nothing to enforce it, and 
nothing more to recommend it, than its simplicity and gentleness. 
That these ladies were enabled to resist the cogency of these 
rcasans, and to embark and to persevere in so forlorn and desperate 
an enterprize, in despite of many a warning without, and many 
an apprehension withm, is not the least remarkable circumstance 
in their proceedings; but intercourse with the prisoners had in- 
spired them with a confidence which was not easily to ke shaken ; 
and feeling that their design was intended for the good and the 
happiness of others, they trusted that it would receive the guidance 
and protection of Him, who often is pleased to accomplish the 
highest purposes by the most feeble instruments. 
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‘* With these impressions, they had the boldness to declare, that 
if a committee could be found, who would share the labour, and a 
matron, who would engage never to leave the prison, day or night, 
they would undertake to try the experiment; that is, they would 
find employment for the women, procure the necessary money, 
till the city could be induced to relieve them from the expence, 
and be answerable for the safety of the property committed into 
the hands of the prisoners. 

** This committee immediately presented itself; it consisted of 
the wife of a clergyman, and eleven members of the Society of 
Friends. They professed their willingnesss to suspend every other 
engagement and avocation, to devote themselves to Newgate ; 
se. in truth, they have performed their promise. With no in- 
terval of relaxation, and with but few intermissions from the call 
of other and more imperious duties, they have dived amongst the 
prisoners. At first, every day in the week, and every hour in the 
day, some of them were to be found at their post, joining in the 
employments, or engaged in the instruction of their pupils; and 
at this very period, when the necessity of such close attendance is 
much abated, the matron assures me, that, with only one short ex- 
ception, she does not recollect the day on which some of the ladies 
have not visited the prison; that very often they have been with 
her by the time the prisoners were dressed ; having nets the whole 
day with them, sharing her meals, or passing on without any ; and 
have only left the school long after the close of day. P.118. ~ 


A matron was then found, and the patronage of those in 
authority was obtained. The women gave the most positive 
assurances of their willingness to obey, in all points, the rules 
which it might be thought adviseable to establish. The room 
being prepared, by the sheriffs sending their carpenters, in 
a few days the ladies committee assembled in it all the 
tried female prisoners. 


* One of the ladies began, by telling them the comforts derived 
from industry and sobriety, the pleasure and the profit of doing 
right, and contrasted the happiness and the peace of those who are 
dedicated to a course of virtue and religion, with that experienced 
in their former life, and its present consequences ; and describing 
their awful guilt in the sight of God, appealed to their own expe- 
rience, whether its wages even here, were not utter misery and 
ruin. She then dwelt upon the motives which had brought the 
ladies into Newgate; they had left their homes and their families, to 
mingle amongst those from whom all others fled; animated by an 
ardent and affectionate desire to rescue their fellow. creatares from 
evil, and to impart to them that knowledge, which themselves, 
from their education and circumstances, had been so happy as to 
receive. 

“* She then told them, that the ladies did not come with any 
absolute and authoritative pretensions; that it was not intended 
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that they should command, and the prisoners obey ; but that it was 
to be understood, that all were to act in concert; that not a rule 
should be made, or a monitor appointed, without their full and 
unanimous concurrence. ‘That for this purpose, eavh of the rules 
should be read, and put to the vote; and she invited those who 


might feel any disinclination to any particular, freely to state their 
opinion. P. 123. : 


The rules were then read, and as each was proposed every 
hand was held up in approbation, In the same manner the 
monitors were pro and unanimously approved, ‘The 
xvth ome pay of St. Luke was then read; the parable of the 


barren fig tree seeming applicable to the state of the 
audience, ) 


“ During the first month, the ladies were anxious that the 
attempt should be secret, that it might meet with no interruption ; 
at the end of that time, as the experiment had been tried, and had 
exceeded even their expectations, it was deemed expedient to 
apply to the Corporation of London. It was considered, that the 
school would be more permanent, if it were made a part of the 
— system of the city, than if it merely depended on individuals, 

n consequence, a short letter, descriptive of the progress already 
made, was written to the Sheriffs. The next day an answer was 
received, proposing a meeting with. the ladies at Newgate. 

‘“* In compliance with this appointment, the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs, and several of the Aldermen attended. The prisoners 
were assembled together, and it being requested that no alteration 
in their usual practice might take place, one of the ladies read a 
chapter in the Bible, and then the females proceeded to their 
various avocations, Their attention during the time of reading ; 
their orderly and sober deportment, their decent dress, the absence 
of every thing like tumult, noise, or contention, the obedience, and 
the'respect shewn by them, and the cheerfulness visible in their 
countenances and manners, conspired to excite the astonishment 
and admiration of their visitors. 

_. Many of these knew Newgate, had visited it a few months 
before, and had not forgotten the painful impressions made by a 
scene, exhibiting, per the very utmost Fimits of misery and 
guilt. They now saw, what, without exaggeration, may be called 
a transformation, Riot, licentiousness, and filth, exchanged for 
order, sobriety, and comparative. neatpess in the chamber, the 
apparel, and the persons of the prisoners. They saw no. more an 
assemblage of abandoned in BoP a creatures, half naked and 
half drunk, . rather demandiag, than requesting. charity. .. The 
prison no more npaqeraga with obscenity, and imprecations, aad 
licentious songs ; and, to use the coarse, but the just ex of 
one who knew the prison well, ‘ this hell upon earth,’ exhibited the 
erewrenes of an industrious manufactory, or a well regulated 
ami y- 
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The magistrates, to evince their sense of the importance of 
the vie which had been effected, immediately adopted the 
whole plan as a part of the system of Newgate, empowered the ladies 
to punish the refractory by short confinement, undertook part of 
the expense of the matron, and loaded the ladies with thanks and 
benedictions.” DP. 126. 


The system has been extended to the untried female 
prisoners, at their own request, with considerable though not 
with equal success. 

Though some of the rules have been occasionally broken, 
they have generally been observed. ‘The ladies have been 
treated with uniform respect and gratitude. Several of the 
y ‘isoners have learned, for the first time, the truths of the 
Cliistian religion ; and many who had forgotten them, are 
now filling their stations in life uprightly and respectably. 
Only one has again been committed for a transgression of the 
law. 

Many interesting stories are told by our author inconfirma- 
tion of the good effects that have ‘been produced, and it 
appears that of many thousand articles of dress, which the 
women have made, not one has been stolen. 


** It will naturally be asked, how and by what vital principles, 
was the reformation in Newgate accomplished ? how were a few 
ladies, of no extraordinary influence, unknown even by name to the 
inagistrates of the metropolis, enabled with such facility to guide 
those who had baffled all authority, and defied all the menaces of the 
law,— how was it that they 


* Wiclded at will this fierce democracy ?’ 


low did they divest habit of its influence ? By what charm did they 
transform vice into virtue, riot into order? When I first heard of 
their proceedings, when I heard that Mr. Newman the Governor 
had declared, that after the lapse of a fortnight he hardly knew 
again this part of the prison, so entire was the change ; I confess 
that the foregoing questions occurred to my mind:—a visit to 
Newgate explained them. 1 found that the Ladies ruled by the 
law of kindness, written in their hearts, and displayed in their 
actions. 

‘ They spoke to the prisoners with affection, mixed with 
titan nce. ‘These had long been rejected by all reputable society. 
It was long since they had heard the voice of real com assion, or 
seen the example of real virtue. They had steeled their minds 
against the terrors of punishment, but they were melted at the 
warning voice of those who felt for their sorrows, while they gently 
reproved tlieir misdeeds : and that virtue which discovered itself in 
such amiable exertions for them, recommended itself to their 
imitation with double attractions, 
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“ With so much experience as the Ladies committee have had, 
it is a matter of importance to ascertain what plans they can recom- 
mend, as having been found of principal efficacy. These are :— 

‘‘ Ist, * Religious instruction,’— perusal of the Scriptures morn- 
ing and evening. ‘They have found the prisoners remarkably igno- 
rant of the first principles of Christianity, and they have reason to 
think that a prison, in excluding many objects of worldly interest, 
occupation, and pleasure, and in the pause which it produces in the 
career of life, and in the apprehensions it sometimes excites, is well 
calculated for the inculcation of religious impressions. 

« Qdly, Constant employment is a grand and an indispensable re- 
quisite in the reformation of a prison. They would feel them- 
selves totally incompetent to restrain the passions of this unruly 
race, if their minds were not engaged in useful and active objects, 

** 3dly, Rules simple and lenient, but rigidly enforced, and it 
possible, the concurrence of the prisoners in their formation. 

“ 4thly, Classification and separation, to the greatest possible 
extent. 

“ 5thly, They recommend that prisoners should be treated as 
human beings, with human feelings; with that disinterested kind- 
ness which will engage their affections; yet as human beings de- 
graded by crime, with that degree of restraint, and with those 
symbols of. degradation, which may recall a sense of their guilt, 
and humble their pride.”? P. 134. 


We would willingly add our tribute of praise to Mrs. Fry's 
exertions. It is necessary to have seen her, to feel and 
understand the steady composure and penetrating look of 
kindness, which at once wins and commands al!, whose 
assistance she requires. Her reward however is in higher 
hands. 

It is with great regret that we quit this little work, by 
which our best feelings have been excited. We should be 
sorry if any one went away satisfied with what we have been 
able to present to him, and without a desire to consult the 
book itself. Almost every man in his respective station will 
find an opportunity presented to him of doing good, by pro- 
moting its benevolent objects. Legislative enactments are 
hecessary, but it must be recollected, that they will, as here- 
tofore, be ineffectual, without instruments to carry them into 
execution. On the clergy and magistracy it is particularl 
incumbent to examine the question with attention, and free- 
dom from prejudice ; and if they are convinced, to afford their 
patronage and authority in support of the system.  [t will 
probably be at first attended with some expense; but if it 
succeeds in reducing the number of criminals, and in making 
them contribute to their own support, it must be ultimately 
economical, without taking into account the security that will 
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be given to property, and the waste from idleness and depre- 
dation, that will be prevented. 





Art. V. Samor, Lord of the Bright City. An Heroic Poem. 
By the Rev. H. H. Milman, &c. &c. &c. B58 pp. 12s. 
Murray. 1818. 


To critics, like ourselves, who have so long been accus- 
tomed to skirmish only with the light troops and irregular 
militia of P&nassus, there is something not a little formidable in 
the well disciplined array of an Heroic or (for we are ignorant 
of the precise distinction) an Epic Poem. Two parts, or 
four cantos, we can encounter without fear, but twelve real 
substantial books require some further preparation. Tales, 
be they Greek, Persian, Turkish, or Superlunar, demand 
modes of attack with which we are by this time sufliciently 


familiar. But there are other tactics, and a more scientific 


system with which we must proceed to reconnoitre the good 
old forgotten Epic. We must revive our acquaintance with 
rules ot former times; and consult Aristotle and Horace ere 
we make a lodgment, even onan outpost. Our situation is not 
unlike that of a modern general, who proceeding upon the 
art of war, as it has been taught in the campaigns of the last 
twenty years, should find himself opposed according to the 
superannuated maxims of Montecuculi or Turenne. All our 
present stock of knowledge is worse than useless, for it must 
he unlearnt ; and our only chance of success is by forgetting 
every thing which has hitherto assisted us in gaining it. 

To be serious however, we are heartily glad that Mr. 
Milman has selected this path. He has already acquired too 
honourable a post not to have a right to choose for himself ; 
and when the tide of fashion and popularity sets so strong'y 
in other and opposite channels, it is no slight credit to his 
judgment, that 4 has had the clear-sightedness and the courage 
iv choose so well, in a different direction. 

Of his former productions, though for many reasons Fazio 
was the more general favourite, we confess the Jadicium 
Regale appeared to us to afford much higher promise of future 
excellence. It was bolder, and more original than his 
tragedy, and where we could discover marks of imitation, 
the modeis upon which he had worked seemed to us of a 
superior class. 

Our opinion of Fazio may be very shortly expressed, and 
as we have received considerable pleasure from it, both in the 
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closet and in its pirated exhibition on the stage, we ure not 
sorry to have an opportunity of giving it. Its faults and its 
excellences are both of the same school, and we think if the 
poet had not trammelled himself too heavily with the shackles 
of our elder dramatists, he might easily have shaken off many 
of the first. Massinger’s heroes very seldom remind us of 


“‘ The good man struggling with the storms of fate.” 


And it is Massinger upon whom we suspect that Mr. Milman 
had assiduously formed himself. Look to Maletort, Francisco, 
Grimaldi, these are mere villains, and such they are intended 
to be; but even Sforza, Mathias, and Charalois, (who belong 
to another order) are characters which we regard with mixed 
feelings of admiration and contempt; and in spite of their 
misfortunes or their wrongs, it would be difficult to bestow 
our unqualified pity upon any one of them. It seems as if 
this author (for there is none who makes a more frequent or 
a more successful appeal to our tears) was determined to 
move us in spite of our better judgment, and sought out diffi- 
culties in side that he might exhibit his skill in triumphing 
over them.’ In this he has misled Mr. Milman. Fazio in 
himself is only contemptible; he is base, dishonest, fickle, 
weak, and cowardly; and it is for Bianca alone that our 
feelings of commiseration are excited. Again, Massinger 
is often peculiarly deficient in dexterous management of plot. 
His plays end before their time; and whatever animation 
there may be in the head and trunk which he frames, the 
lower members are frequently cold, paralyzed, and lifeless. 
Thus the ‘“ Unnatural Combat” is finished in the seeond act, 
and the remainder is a distinct play. All the grace 
and beauty of story in the “ Great Duke of Florence” is de- 
stroyed by a clumsy catastrophe, which does not grow out 
of the early part of the story ; and in the ‘‘ Emperor of the 
East,” his usual fault is, as it were, inverted, and the drama 
searcely begins till it is near its close. In Fazio, the two 
last acts are wholly supererogatory ; in reading them, our 
attention is kept alive only by the copiousness of language 
with which they are adorned; and in representation, there 
is but one actress who could have diminished their languor. 
We think the story, with a little management, possessed every 
thing which legitimate tragedy demands. Bartolo with his 
dying breath, might have bequeathed his possessions to 
Fazio. Aldabella might have excited a causeless jealousy in 
Bianca. The reputation of the hero would thus have been 
pwc and we need not have been ashamed of our pity. 
f we had not thought however, that the merits of this piece 
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fully justilied us in seeking for its faults, we should have been 
| more diflident in pointing them out. The diction is that of 
the best period of our language. And if it ever strikes us 
i as too ornate, i is, perhaps, owing to the thin and meagre 
: dict upon which, in later times, we have been used to feed. 





it is the closest imitation we have ever met with, and if its 

a: author had tossed it among the Ireland Papers, as a MS. of 

| Miassinger, the staunc chest hound in the whole black-lettered 

Lf pack would, we are convinced, bave been at fault. It is not 
1 too much to say of it, that it is the only genuine tragedy of 

a our own days. 

| The story of Samer is laid in Saxon times. It opens 


with the ill-fated nuptials of Vortigern and Rowena. Samor, 
arl of Gloucester (Caer Gloew, ‘the Bright City) protests, 
hut without effect, against the marriage, and joins himself to 
: the assembled chiefs, who still adhere to the more legitimate 
pretensions of Constans, Emrys, and Uther Pendragon, the 
ons of the former king Constantine, whe was slain at the 
battle of Arles. Ina council, with which the second book 
-ommences, we are introduced to these personages and the 
ike-hing Caswallou, who, indignant that the crown should 
ie offered to the meek and saintly Constans, proclaims his 
jatention of joining the Saxons; this he puts in execution 
‘hough there was no occasion for it, for Constans is murdered 
ihe night before, and his right devolves upon Emrys) and 
sets sail with Hengist to consult the three fatal sisters upon 
ic future destinies of the Saxons in Britain. ‘Their response 

truly oracular. ‘The foe to Hengist is to be 


‘“ Not from the mountain but the vale.” 


‘nd Woden is to be prepitiated by the bloody sacrifice of a 
gin. Caswallon fondly interprets the prophecy in his own 
cour, and is resolved in order to secure the visionary 

: rone, to devote his own daughter Lilian to the knife. 

t lian it seems, and the picture is prettily drawn, had all 

: ¢ beauty whic h poets can so lavishly furnish at will to their 

scroines, and all the innocence which naturally belongs to 
those young ladies, who have nothing else to do but to 

wander 


ee om. 


mat No dee totam - 


«« By Glenderamakin’s flower empurpled marge, 
Derwent’s blue lake, or Greta’s wildering glen.” 


hy one of her evening rambles she accidentally, while in a 


i very interesting situation, eneounters Vortigern’s son, Vorti- 
He mer, and the necessary consequence of course is an unde- 
i wed passion on beth sides: but in the mean time, Cas- 
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wallon bears her away, and with his own hands, according to 
the Saxon rites, throws her into the stream of sacrifice ; her 
body floats down the river, and is carried to the feet of her 
lover. The Saxons having obtained large reinforcements 
land in Thanet, and the effect of their invasion is told in the 
following spirited lines : 


‘«« Not now the rapture and the restlessness, 
The riding and the racing, burst and shock, 
And sudden triumph, or as sudden death ; 
Now long, long wasting of the limbs and life, 
The circumspect cold strife, drear march, damp watch, 
Forepining day, and vigilant sleepless night, 
Eternal and interminable war, 

Before them spreads its comfortless wide tract. 
Gone all soft joys, all courtly luxuries gone: 
The languor of the bath, the harp, the song 
By twilight i in the lady’s sleepless porch, 

The loitering i in the sunny colonnade, 

The circus, and the theatre, the feast 
Usurping the mild midnight’s solemn hours ; 
From holier hearts, the chapel and the prayer, 
The matins, and melodious vesper hymn, 

The bridal with its gay and jocund route, 

The baptism with its revel, gone—all gone. 
The burial on cold battle field, unhymn’d, 
Unmourn’d untomb’d ; nor taper, tear, nor rite: 
Gentle commercing between God and man 
Broke off, save hasty prayer ere battle morn, 
Cold orison upon the midnight watch.” P. 92, 


Cerdic, their ambassador, demands tribute as the price of 
peace, and having obtained it, invites the Britons to that 
solemn festival where bloody issue is a matter of historic re- 
cord. Samor alone escapes from the slaughter; but the 
vengeance of the Saxons is wreaked upon his unoffending 
wife and children, who, like the. Macduffs, are murdered 
in cold blood. - There is much pathos in the description of 
Samor’s visit to his widowed home :- 


“ No watch-dog, with glad bark and fawning joy, 

His Lord saluted. Samor mark’d it not. 

No menial caught the slack rein from his hand. 

He heeded not. No swift familiar step 

Forth started at his coming ; face of joy 

Brightened not—vacant all ; yet heeds he not. 

No infants, in their giddy, tottering speed, 

Clung round his knees. So early at their rest, 
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Thought the fond father. Emeric’s chamber door 
Stands open; he but paused his name to hear 
Low mingled with her murmur’d orisons ; 

All hush’d as in a tomb; perchance she sleeps, 

At his long absence heartsick. He the folds 
Gently withdrawing of his nuptial bed, 

As with the amorous violence of his lips 

To wake her to delicious fear, bends down, 

Cold, cold as marble, the forsaken bed 

Received the fervent pressure.” P. 120. 


Samor devotes himself to vengeance; every where he 
hangs upon, and harasses the Saxons; and so sudden and 
unforeseen, so rapid’ and so destructive are his operations, 
that they almost believe him to be some mysterious agent of 
heaven empowered to work their destruction. There is a 
pleasing episode at the end of the sixth book, in which 
Abisa, Hengist’s brother, undertakes to seek Samor in single 
combat. The lawless loves of this young hero with My- 
faunwy, (we wish she bad some other name; we are inclined 
fairly to Anglicise it, and call her at once my Fanny), her 
sorrows at his death, for Samor kills him, and her penitence 
for having allowed him to ‘* do violence to ber virgin fame,” 
are among the most interesting parts of thé poe 

Tn the seventh book we are presented with an interview, 
finely tuld, between Samor and Rowena ; it is the clash of two 
mighty spirits, for the mind of the Saxon princess is cast in a 
gigantic mould. Ambition is her ruling passion ; and the 
contrast which she makes between the outcast, but uncon- 
querable Samor, and the fallen, unkinged Vortigern, soon 
excites a softer feeling. Fierce even in her love, she proffers 
him herseli? and the crown, and is rejected. She seeks him 
alone at midnight when the spirit of his departed Emeric was 
wont to visit bim in his dreams; she is again refused. On 
the top of Snowdon, Merlin relates a vision to Samor, and 
allegorizes at great length upon the chief events of the history 
of England down to the present day. This is a genuine 
branch of epic poetry; but after all it is but a trick, and 
tricks never please on repetition; notwithstanding the rich- 
ness of language and splendour of.versification with which 
Mr. Milman has adorned it, we confess that we think the 

vassage, laboured as it is, somewhat tiresome and cold. 
Samor ever on the alert, rouses the whole island:-by the watch- 
words ‘‘ vengeance and vigilance.” The eleventh book cata- 
logues the armies before the fight ; the Britons are victorious, 
Caswallon is slain, Emrys is crowned, and Hengist, notwith- 
standing the intercession of Rowena now baptized, is con- 
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demned to the scaffold: we give thé latter part of this ‘scene 
(the concluding lines of the poem) as: containing: fair speci- 
mens of the peculiar character of Mr. Milman’s style : 


‘«¢ Exhausted she sank down upon her knees, 
Her knees that fainted under her.—*‘ Ye can, 
Ye wil) not shew unto a woman’s eyes 
That bloody consummation, not to mine. 
Oh, thou that speakest in that brazen tone 
Implacable, the last time thou and I 
Discours’d, thy voice was broken, tender, soft, 
Remember’st thou? ’twas then as it had caught 
The trembling of the moonlight, that lay round 
With rapturous disquiet bathing us. 
Remember’st thou?’—Almost the Judgment sword 
Fell from the Avenger’s failing hand, but firm 
He grasp’d it, and with eyes to heaven upturn’d, 
‘Oh, duty, duty, why art thou so stern ?? 
Then, ‘ Lady, lo, the headsman with his steel! 
To that dark Priest ‘tis given to sacrifice 
‘Lhe victim of to day—depart! depart! . 
Colours may flow too deep for woman’s sight, 
And sounds may burst too.drear for woman’s ear.” 

‘* Stately as lily on a sunshine bank, 
Shaken from its curl’d leaves the o’ercharging dew, 
Freshens and strengthens its bow’d stem, so white 
So brightening to a pale cold pride, a faint 
And trembling majesty, ‘Rowena sate. 
On Hengist’s dropping lip and knitted brow 
Was mockery at her fate-opposing prayer, 
And that was all, But she—* Proud-hearted Men, 
Ye vainly deem your privilege, your right, 
Prerogative of your high-minded race, 
The glory of endurance, and the state 
Of strong resolving fortitude, .. Here I, 
A woman born to melt and faint and fail, 
A frail, a delicate, dying woman, sit. 
To shame ye.’ She endur’d the flashing stroke 
Of th’ axe-dthwart her eyesight, and.the bleod. 
That sprung around her she endured: still kept... . 
The lily its unbroken stateliness, , 
And its pellucid beauty sparkled still, ms 
But all its odours were exhal’d—the breath ° 
Of life, the tremulous motion was at rest ;~ iz 
A flower of marble‘on a temple wall, ~ °° 9° "°**" 
‘T'was fair but lived not, glitter’d but waecold. 
While from the: headless corpse t’its greataccount © 
Went fiervely forth the Pagsu’s haughty soul’: P. 366. 
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It is impossible to read this poem without feeling that its 
author posppetes considerable powers, and yet we much 


doubt whether it does justice to these powers, and we more. 
than doubt whether it will contribute to his popularity ; it is 
an old remark of the critics, that an easy style of writing is 
obtained only: by proportionate labour ; and vice versd, that 
what seems to have been written with difficulty, for the 
most part has been dashed off currente calamo: the well 
known instances of Rousseau and Johnson have been cited 
to illustrate this position; the apparent natural tone of the 
first was the result of the most accurate polishing ; while the 
latter often sent his sesquipedalian periods unrevised in their 
rough draft, to his impatient and expectant printer: we sus- 
pect that Mr. Milman writes with this dangerous facility, 
and confident in his own acknowledged abundance, neglects 
or despises the uninteresting, but necessary drudgery, of cur- 
tailment and correction. His poem is full of poetry, but it 
is in the shape of ingots; it wants beating and hammering 
and stamping, all the tedious and mechanical processes of 
the mint, before it will wear the true impress of genius, and 
become current coin. The mind is kept upon a painful 
stretch throughout the perusal of it; there is no relief, no 
pont not a line which is not cumbered and dragged down 
y its own copiousness ; every thing of the gentler kind, is 
‘ fine, dainty, delicate, and beautiful ;” every thing of the 
sterner, ‘‘ frantic and furious ;” the poet is always aiming at 
too much; gasping and overstretching himself for a nobler 
meaning, or a brighter conception, than he can attain ; and, 
we could not help feeling, paradoxical as it may seem, that 
his work would have been much better, if he had been con- 
tented to write but half as well ; strong words are not always 
strong sense, and we fear such modes of expression as the 
following, belong more to inflation than to real sublimity : 


‘* Beauteous scorn 
Curl’d his smooth cheek.” VI. 211. 
** The pale laugh wrinkling on his swelling lip."” VI. 216. 
“* And the fine joy of being to this earth 
A thing of wonder.” VII, 261. 
‘“¢ Her very pride had quell’d 
The unplum’d phantasy, her inbred scorn 
Warr'd on the young infirmity.” VII. 266. 
“« The word chok’d—— 
With eyes that dug into the stranger’s face, 
Yet so by wrath bewilder’d, they had lost 
Distinction, rose Caswallon.” IX, 131. 
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“ Above him his convuls’d unconscious hands 
Horribly with his rough black beard at play, 
Wrenching and twisting off the rooted locks.” X1.690. 


Mr. Milman’s versification is unlike any one of his prede- 
cessors ; it is a rich compound of all, and where he is not 
too ambitious of variety of f epee and where the pet words 
‘* delicate and beautiful” do not mismatch the feet, it is’ 
skilfully managed. This, in the present day, in which it is 
so much the: fashion to affect a studied neglect of all the 
nicer mechanism of ‘the tuneful art, and to consider that 
alone to be poetry which. despises regularity, and is deficient 
in harmony, is surely no slight merit. Whatever indeed 
may be Mr. Milman’s faults, they are such as belong to high 
pretensions ; we think him a promising disciple in a school 
of dignity; and im! recommending to his observance the 
Horatian precept as to his larger works, we should do great 
violence to our wishes, if we imagined that he would obey it 
altogether. We shall be truly happy to meet him very often 
in a lesser form, during the nine years which he must devote 
to his next heroic poem. 





Art. VI. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History 
Society. Vol. I. and If. 2l. 9s. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 1808—1818. 


THE main object of this Society, of which Professor Jame- 
son is the founder, is to collect facts connected with minera- 
logy. These memoirs, indeed, contain a variety of commu- 
nications on the other branches of Natural History, and we ob- 
serve accordingly, several very able articles on Botany, Zoo- 
logy, the subject of Meteors, and on the general principles 
of Physiology, or the Laws of animal Functions. The pa- 
pers by Mr. Jameson,. Dr. Macnight, Colonel Imrie, and 
Mr. Fleming, on minerals, and on the relations of rocky sub- 
stances to one another, are of the first degree of excellence ; 
and present to the reader a vast number of well-ascertained 
facts, unincumbered with hypothetical discussions. The few 
notices on chemical subjects with which Dr. Thomas Thomson 
has furnished the Society, add much to the value of their Me- 
moirs; and the meteorological observations made by Mr. 
Scoresby in his several voyages to Greenland, and particu- 
larly his more recent remarks on the polar ice, supply us with 
much useful information on these interesting subjects. Of 
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Dr. Leach’s various articles on that minute species of zoology, 
which respects flies and insects, we do not feel ourselves qualified 
to speak ; but judging from the precision of langnage in which 
they are expressed, and the beautiful figures with which they 
are usually accompanied, we should be inclined to pronounce 
them very masterly performances. Dr. Barclay’s specuiations 
on poysoiogion’ matters, and on the laws of organization, are 
marked with the same ingenuity and perspicuousness of style 
which characterize his larger works, of which several have 
been long in the hands of the public. Our ignorance of the - 

eculiar subjects on which they write, prevents us from doing: 
justice to the papers of Mr. Montagu and Dr. Edmonston, as 
well as to the communications of several other members whose 
names we have not mentioned. 

We have said that the main purpose for which the Werne- 
rian Society was instituted, is to collect and arrange facts in 
the department of mineralogy. ‘The necessity of such a mea- 
sure, and, indeed, of the extension of similar societies all 
over the kingdom, and ultimately over the whole civilized 
world, has become strikingly manifest. to every one who takes 
an interest in the success of geological investigations ; for, 
in no single field of human enquiry, has hypothesis so far 
outrun the progress of real knowledge, tliat is, an acquaint- 
ance with undisputed facts, as in those speculations which 
respect the nuture and relations of the several substances, 
which compose the crust of the earth. It is only of late, 
however, that an actual survey and classification of the minerals 
which enter into the formation of rocks, and constitute, of 
course, the principal portion of the earth’s surface, were 
considered at all necessary to the geologist; and we find, ac- 
cordingly, that the works of such philosophers of the two 
last centuries, as have transmitted to us their opinions on the 
natural history of our globe, considered as a mass of unor- 
ganized matter, contain no traces of a practical examination 
into its constituent parts, nor any other proofs of labour 
beyond the construction of an hypothesis, or the oppugnment 
of a rival theory. Geologists, in these days of scrutiny and 
sarcasm, have been laughed completely out of their absurdi- 
ties, and they feel that they must no longer come forward 
with their marvellous stories, without presenting along with 
them some strong case of verisimilitude, if not with an accu- 
rate description of positive and well defined phenomena. 

-It may still be regarded, indeed, as a very doubtful point, 
whether geology ought to be esteemed a legitimate field for 
philosophical enquiry, and whether it is possible by the strict- 
est interpretation of nature, to arrive at any certain know- 
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ledge, as to the laws and manner of her working, in the 
formation and arrangement of mineral bodies. We are fully 
satisfied, however, that. all. doubt, as to this question has 
arisen from the preposterous method in which such studies 
have been hitherto conducted ; and that if geologists in ear- 
lier times had condescended to follow the natural path of ea- 
quiry, which proceeds upon observation. and comparison, 
they would long, ere now, have removed the opprobrium which 
attaches to their favourite pursuits. What is science, but 
the knewledge of certain relations and effects, as subsisting 
between particular.objects.cognoscible by the senses! Now, 
it is admitted by every one who knows any thing of the 
matter, that certain relations subsist among the varieus mi- 
neral substances which compose the surface, or external por- 
tion of the earth; that rocks of the same kind are almost uni- 
versally found connected together in the same way, in every 
part of the world, insomuch that if we find one rock of a 
given order, we are. nearly certain of finding, in the same 
place, several other members of that order, and exhibiting, 
too, such an uniformity in their distribution and collocation, 


‘ as proves that, in their original arrangement, they have beep 


subjected tu the operation of a general law; and, moreover, that 
there is such a clear line of distinction.between the diffenent 
series of rocks which compose mountainous and hilly. coun- 
tries, according to their, respective position and elevation, 
that they can be, accurately, described and classed, or agree- 
ably to the language, of the schools, they canbe referred to 
distinot formations: In, ascertaining such facts as these; there 
is unquestionably a fair field, for the. industry, of the. philosos 
pher ; and as, long as. his. reasonings , are, confined, to, what 
he sees and can describe, he does, not trangress,the bounds of 
regular science. = aie » daw , 

But the geologist, we ought rather perhaps,to say the. mi- 
neralogist, can proceed. even. .further, than, we have. stated, 
He can not only describe and, class mineral bodies, according 
to their, external characters,,and constituent. parts, diyide 
them into well marked series, and ascertain thew, relative lo, 
calities ; but, availing.himself of a somewhat different prin- 
ciple, he can also decide generally: as, to,,the earlier.or later 
origin of the. several orders, of stony substances, which form 
the alpine regions of the globe., The principle,to which we 
allude respects the occurrence in mountain rocks of what 
are called extraneous fossils, or portions of organized mat- 
ter, animal or vegetable, which have undergone the process 
of petrifaction. . The existence of such fossils gencrally, will 
not of course he called in. question anywhere ; and that they 
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are different in different classes of rocks, so as even to cha- 
racterize these bodies, is well known to the practical stadent 
of mineralogy : on which account, as soon as the geologist is 
supplied with satisfactory data, as to the relative age of the 
animals and vegetables which he finds in a fossil state, he 
arrives, by a very easy process, at the higher or lower anti- 
quity of the rocky strata, in which they are found. Now, 
every reader is aware that zoologists, in every department of 
their varied kingdont, have traced the commencement and 
extinction of numerous tribes, from the largest quadruped to 
the smallest shell-fish, which are no longer in existence, and 
that they have even been able to assign a particular period. 
and succession to the several orders of. obsolete animals. 
They have remarked, for example, that the least perfect of 
living creatures, such as the Molluscous, and various kinds of 
fish, must have been called into existence before those, which 
were destined to inhabit the land, and which: display higher 
degrees of sensitiveness, and a nearer approach to reason : 
sail this view of things, apparently well supported by a care- 
ful examination of facts, coincides, so far as it goes, with the 
account of the creation which is presented to us in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

To return, however, to geology, we may follow out the 
observation already made, that the enquirer, in that depart- 
ment, is furnished with a sort of standard for judging of the 
comparative antiquity of mountain rocks, by referring to the 
particular species of extraneous fossils, which may have insi- 
nuated themselves into their structure. Thus, what he re- 
gards as the oldest strata, namely those which the Werne- 
rians denominate the primitive formation, contain no extra- 
neous fossils whatever ; and it is not until we come to the 
very newest of this order of rocks, or to the oldest of the 
transition, that we discover the shells of sea animals, and 
other exuvie of the first generations of living things. No 
man of a truly philosophical mind, will be hasty in drawing 
conclusions from such appearances taken by themselves ; but 
when it is once so clearly ascertained that there are some 
rocks which contain no petrifactions, and that there are other 
rocks, which do contain these relics of former times, we seem 
justifiable in concluding, that, at the period the former were 
in a state of solution, and up*to the very moment that they 
passed into their present state, those anmmals did not exist, 
whose remains we so frequently detect in the latter. 

It may be remarked, too, that every argument founded on 
these views, derives additional force from the circumstance 
that all the formations, which on other accounts are known to 
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be comparatively recent; such as, coal fields, and: alluvial 
tracts of country, contain extraneous fossils answering to the 
period of their supposed origin ; and in those depositions of 
earthy matter, which are going on under our eyes, at the 
mouths of rivers, for example, we perceive the shells and 
vegetables which lie scattered on the beach, and adorn our 
fields in all the various stages of petrifaction. ‘This fact is 
indeed strikingly exemplified: wherever the silicious and cal- 
careous earths abound, which, as every one knows, readily 
combine with the phosphoric and carbonic gases, set free 
during the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter. 
In this way it is that one branch of science is often found to 
yield support and confirmation to another; and thus, the 
comparative anatomy and antiquarian researches which have 
recently thrown so much light on the pursuits of zoology, are 
now beginning to extend their lustre to the still more obscure 
investigations of the geologist. ; 

So far the conclusions in this interesting field of research 
are legitimate and philosophical. The classification of rocks, 
according to their constituent parts and actual distribution 
on the earth’s surface, is, in fact, the natural result of a 
scientific examination of them, and the first step towards an 
accurate conception of their mutual relations. It is to be 
regretted, indeed, that in the infancy of this science as of 
all others, the language employed to express the little know- 
ledge which has been acquired, should involve so much of 
theory, and thereby compel the student, who is only desirous 
to know what is clearly ascertained, to learn the very rudi- 
ments of geology through the bewildering medium of an hy- 
pothesis. In practice, we have reason to believe, this dis- 
advantage is not greatly felt, and the words primitive, tran- 
sition, secondary, floetz, &c. are used merely to denote cer- 
tain kinds of rocks, arranged in a definite series, without 
any direct reference to the physical causes to which they are 
supposed to owe their origin. . 

e great point with the disciples of Werner, now, is to 
collect facts, and to register.them in an authentic and intel- 
ligible form, for the use of the future geognost; and in 
proof of this laudable determination we call to witness the 
valuable transactions of the Geological Society, and particu- 
larly the Memoirs which are now before us. Of the nume- 
rous articles which enrich these latter volumes, we can only 
take notice of one or two, and we begin with that on “ Con- 
“aupenane Veins” contributed by Professor Jameson. 

e initiated reader requires not to be informed that the 
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subject of veins generally, and, in particular, the manner itt 
which they have been filled with extraneous. substances, has 
long been a topic of controversy between the Plutonists and 
Neptunists ; the former insisting that they have been filled 
from below, whilst the latter maintain, that all the mineral 
stores therein deposited, have separated themselves by crys- 
tallization, or otherwise, from the great watery menstruum 
which has successively covered the face of the whole earth. 
This being the case, it becomes of great importance to esta- 
blish correct notions relative to veins, and particularly to 
distinguish those which are denominated ¢rve from such as 
are obviously contemporaneous. As a general character, 
then, it may be observed, that whilst true veins are found to 
be from a few inches to several fathoms wide, and from a 
few yards to several hundred in length, contemporaneous 
veins are limited in extent to the width of a very few inches, 
and to the length of a little more’ in any instance than of 
a hundred feet. Of the former it is remarked, too, that 
the direction is straight, and that they seldom give off 
branches; whilst the course of the latter is tortuous and 
distinguished by numerous ramifications. Again, we are 
told, that it is characteristic of true veins, that the mass of 
which they are composed, is in general distinctly separated 
from their walls, and frequently disposed in beds or layers 
parallel to those walls; whereas, im the other class, the ma- 
terials with which they are filled, are intimately mixed with, 
and even pass mto the substance ‘of the ndendihg rock, dif- 
fering of course, in most instances, but little in their con- 
stituent parts, from the bed ‘or stratum which they traverse. 
The materials of true veins, on the contrary, are’ always 
more or less different from that of the rock, in which they are 
deposited. The most remarkable eireumstance, howéver, 
and that which forms the clearest distinction betwéen the 
two orders of veins, is, that whilst the true are'seén. fravers- 
ing different strata of considerable thickness} "the other are 
uniformly confmed to single beds or strata; having n6‘out- 
going frem it, above, ‘below, or laterally;' intimating, as the 
ofessor remarks, that'they-have not been filled from above 
or below, but’ are ‘as it were a ‘secretion from the rock itself. 
They are denominated contemporaneous, as every reader 
will infer, from the assumption that they have been formed 
at the same time with the rock in which they are* con- 
tained. | ie 
After remarking that these veins occur in every mountain= 
rock from granite to floetz-green stone, the professor adds, 
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that they are sometimes found composed of minerals tuat 
differ considerably from those of the rock in which they are 
contained : : 


‘© Thus serpentine contains contemporaneous yeins of asbest, 
talc, steatite, lithomarge. These substances, it is true, have a 
strong oryctognostic affinity with serpentine, but differ from it 
more than granular gneiss does from common gneiss, or gra- 
nular mica-slate from common mica-slate. Flinty slate. is fre- 
quently traversed by numerous contemporaneous veins of quartz ; 
and transition limestone with numerous veins of calc-spar. Nu- 
merous examples also occur of contemporaneous veins filled with | 
materials entirely different from the rock in which they are situated ; 
thus, clay-slate is sometimes traversed by contemporaneous veins 
of quartz; serpentine by .contemporaneous veins of _ magnetic 
iron-stone; and clay-iron stone by numerous contemporaneous 
veins of calc-spar, and also of mineral pitch.” 


It is worthy of particular attention, as being intimately 
connected with the chief point of controversy between 
the Wernerians and Huttonians, that contemporaneous veins, 
although commonly confined within the surface of the bed or 
stratum in which they are contained, are sometimes observed 
open at the upper or under side of these masses, owing to 
the rent having accidentally extended to the surface in one 
or other of these directions: Thus, says the professor, we 
often observe in mountains composed of mica-slate, contem- 
poraneous veins of quartz opening on the upper and under 
sides of a stratum, which rests upon, and is covered by strata 
of mica-slate ; but these veins, in general, do not extend be- 
yond the individual stratum in which they are contained: 
Transition limestone is often traversed by contemporaneous 
veins of cale-spar, and these veins frequently open on the 
upper and under sides of individual beds, contained between 
strata of grey-wacke and grey-wacke slate. Sometimes the 
matter of these veins is observed mixed with the matter of 
the subjacent stratum, although that stratum be vompletely 
different from the limestone or calc-spar. In mountains, 
again, composed of strata of gneiss, veins of felspar and of 
quartz, as well‘as oi simple granular or granitic gneiss, occur 
in precisely the same situation and relations, as the veins of 
quartz and granular mica-slate, in mountains of common’ 
nich-slate. It sometimes happens, too, that contempora- 
neous veins of granitic gneiss open on the under side or floor 
of a stratum of common gneiss, where it rests upon granite ; 
and such appearances, which are not uncommon, have been 

F | 
VOL. x. JULY, 1818. 
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viewed as veins of granite, shooting from old granite into 
the superincumbent gneiss, and as demonstrating that gra- 
nite is newer than the rocks which rest upon it. * 

Our readers will perceive the scope of the argument which 
is used by the Huttonians in relation to veins, as it is 
alluded to in the last sentence of the preceding paragraph. 
Overlooking the distinction between true and contempora- 
neous veins, and observing that beds of gneiss, resting upon 
granite, are occasionally traversed by veins of granitic 
gneiss, which they likewise mistake for granite; they ima- 
gine that the veins in question must have shot up from the 
subjacent mass into the beds superimposed upon it, and 
thence naturally enough conclude that the latter rock is older 
than the former. The basis of this conclusion, it cannot be 
necessary to state, is the obvious fact that the stratum pene- 
trated, must be more ancient than that by which its rents 
were filled. New, as it does appear that rocks incumbent 
upon granite, exhibit veins filled with matter of the same 
constituent parts as granite, it becomes a question of the 
first importance to ascertain, whether these veins are of a 
class called ¢rue, or whether they are merely contempora- 
neous. It is in this point of view, accordingly, that the 
rules laid down by Professor Jameson, in the able article 
now under our consideration, become so extremely valuable ; 
and for the same reason we shonld venture to recommend a 
renewed attention to this branch of the subject, by all who 
have an opportunity of surveying extensive districts of pri- 
mitive and transition country. Let it be clearly made out, 
for instance, whether the granitic veins, found in the super- 
incumbent gneiss, be precisely of the same kind as that, or 
rather, indeed, a portion of the granite itself, upon which it 
rests ; or whether, according to the views of Mr. Jameson, 
the matter of the said veins be different from that of the sub- 
jacent mass, and analogous to the ingredients of the rock in 
which itis found. In one word, let it be determined, whe- 
ther the granitic veins so frequently mentioned as occurring 
in gneiss, be part of the old granite, or only accidentally in 
contact with it, 

Alluding for a moment to the two theories connected with 
this discussion, we shall repeat an observation made in a 
former article on this subject; namely, that the Huttonian 
notion of granite being a newer rock than those of the stata 
which rest 2 it, would lead us to ascribe a very great 
proportion of the present surlace of the globe, to the opera- 


tion of causes supposed to be still in activity ; and of the ex- 
istence of which, to the extent imagined at least, we have 
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not only no proof, but, on the contrary, every reason to en- 
tertain a doubt. The causes, now alluded to, are the liqui- 
fying and expansive powers arising from the great fire or 
source of heat, situated somewhere in the internal parts of 
the earth; which are described as from time to time conso- 
lidating, and raising upwards immense masses of mineral 
substance, and thereby occasioning vast disruptions and in- 
equalities in the strata through which they are forced. As, 
however, it happens that the Andes, and the still more stu- 
pendous mountains of Nepaul, are chiefly composed of gra- 
nitic rock, we are, according to the doctrine of Hutton, 
compelled to admit that the great skeleton of the globe owes 
its origin and conformation, tu the action of an agent, gratui- 
tously assumed, to answer the demands of an hypothesis. It 
is admitted that the presence of fire is manifested in volcanic 
eruptions, and, moreover, that there are numerous volca- 
noes in all primitive countries ; but the effects produced by 
these, as far as we are informed by history or experience, do 
not in any degree warrant us to conclude, that a mountain 
range, several thousand miles in length, and more than 
twenty thousand feet above the level of the sea, could be 
elevated by the same means from the depth of the ocean, 
and protruded through the horizontal strata which must be 
supposed to have been previously formed. All, in short, 
that we know of the effects of heat, geologically considered, 
correspond to that slight inflammation of the blood which 
occasions pimples and blotches in the face of a drunkard ; 
and he would certainly not be esteemed a very wise physician, 
who should attempt to ascribe to the same cause, the wonder- 
ful processes of digestion and assimilation, by which the human 
body grows, and maintains its vigour. 

he paper, to which we next invite the attention of our 
readers, is entitled ‘“‘ On the Geology of the Campsie Hills,” 
and contains the report of an sole maces of that district by 
Colonel Imrie. e select this article, not on account of its 
particular merits as apiece of composition, nor for the im- 
portance of the notices which it brings to light; but because 
it affords a fine example of the liberal spirit by which the 
Society is actuated, inasmuch as the Colonel, in his geologi- 
cal observations, states unequivocally a variety of facts which 
tend to strengthen very materially, some questionable positions 
of the \uttonian hypothesis. He is led into the train of reason- 
ing which we are about to explain, by having occasion to note 
the very common occurrence of columnar shapes among the 
rocks of the floetz trap formation. The particular stone which 
more usually assumes the form in question, is that species of 
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trap denominated basalt; and hence the origin of basaltic 
rocks, and consequently of the whole trap family, has become 
a subject of very keen litigation among modern miceralogists. 
But, says the Colonel, it ought to be remembered that nature 
frequently produces the same effects by very different means, 
and that the columnar configurations are formed not only in 
the moist, but alse in the dry way. He then refers us to the 
familiar exemplitication of the former, in the case of an ex- 
tended surface of clay or mud, whence water has been recently 
evaporated. In such situations, when the deposited soil has 
been well dricd, it is usually observed to shrink, and_ rend, 
assuming in the process a variety of polygonal forms. If the 
soil is shallow, the fubular form is exhibited ; but if the soil 
is of any considerable thickness, the columnar form appears. 
Beautiful displays of these ferms on a small scale may fre- 
quently be seen in the operation of starchmaking, and in some. 
of the preparations tor pottery. 


‘« Upon the large scale, this operation of nature is to be seen to 
the greatest advantage in warm climates, where evaporation is 
strong and rapid: one example of which | shall here beg leave te 
transcribe, it having strack me as being a remarkably good and 
explanatory specimen of this phenomenon. The notes which I 
took upon the spot where this specimen occurred, are now before 
me. In the Mediterranean, on the coast of Africa, this ex- 
ample fell under my observation some years ago. In the vicinity 
of a considerable rivulet, deeply imbedded in a soft soil, there had 
existed a piece of water of considerable expanse, on a level of 
about twenty feet above the stream of this-rivulet: one of the 
windings of this stream had undermined and had carried off a great 
part of a rising ground that had served to embank, upon one side, 
this former lake ; which bank when broken down had given drain- 
age to it, and had laid open its deposited soil to.a considerable 
depth. Upon this broken down side, the soil of the former lake 
displayed a beautiful arrangement of columnar forms. These were 
in length about eighteen feet, and were from a foot and a half to 
three feet in diameter; but as fo their magnitude and forms they 
differed much from each other! although, however, there was no 
very striking similarity to be observed among them, they were all 
angular, and their forms generally consisted of four, five, and six 
sides. ‘They were perfectly vertical in position, and their forms 
were to be traced nearly down to the stream which had imvaded 
their situation. Upon examining the surface which the lake had 
formerly covered, I found it perfectly level, and diyided inte 
polygonal forms by fissures and cracks, stretching out_in all direc- 
tions, which by intersection, formed the columns here described ; 
on the tops of which, | stepped from column to column, as upon & 
giant’s-causoway. Some of the cracks and fissures had been here 
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filled up with a dust of a brownish-black colour, which gave some 
parts of this surface the appearance of mosaic work. ‘The majority 
of the tops of the columns were certainly very irregular as to 
form, yet there were some among them that could be perceived 
approaching very nearly to regularity in sides and angles; two of 
these particularly attracted my attention, and which ] found almost 
bore the test of measurement. ‘These two were pentagons; the 
one was two feet, and the other a foot and a half in diameter. 
The muddy clay of which the whele of these columns was com- 
posed, was almost of an impalpable grain, and was of a reddish- 
brown colour: it had gained a considerable induratien in the mass, 
but it could be easily scratched by the nail.” 


This is a strong case for the Wernerians, and seems to ex- 
plain the structure of basalt exactly on the principles to which 
they usually have recourse for that purpose. But the Colonel 
has mere facts in reserve, and these will appear to yield 
strong confirmation to the opposite theory of the Huttonian. 
When at Felicuda, one of the Lipari islands, this enterprizing 
geologist traced the course of a volcanic eruption from the 
crater to the sea, where it had precipitated itself into the 
water over a heighth of sixty or seventy feet. ‘The lava 
here, even after it had passed over the verge of' this precipi- 
tous declivity, still retained, for a short distance, a consider- 
able degree of smoothness, but which was soon broken in 
upon by narrow longitudinal furrows appearing upon its sur- 
face. ‘These lines at first only slightly marked their directions ; 
but, as they descended, they became deeper and deeper, 
antil their interstices began te assume an approach towards 
form, and near to the water, these forms were seen perlectly 
columnar. 


* At this place, continues the Colonel, the forms thus produced 
by the congelation and shrinking of the lava, had generally three, 
and some of them four sides ; one of which sides always continued 
attached to the amorphous mass of Java from which the column 
had shrunk. Upon some other parts of the shores of this island, 
] observed these forms arrested in various stages towards complete 
columnar shape.’’ 


He tells us a little after, that the masses of lava seldom.or 
ever arrived at a completion of their form till they came near 
the surface of the water, and that they continued perfect in 
form as far under the water zs he could distinguish them with 
his eye. He concludes this part of his paper with observing, 
that the columnar forms which he saw on the island of Felicuda, 
were in general four sided, but that there also occur among 
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them many of three sides, and also some of five. ‘Those 
however, of the pentagonal form are rare. 

So much for the fact that lava assumes a columnar configu- 
ration in the act of cooling; and the close analogy between 
lava and certain rocks of the trap order, which exhibit the 
same form, is no where denied. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that this separation into pillar-like masses, of the 
indurated clay on the one hand, and of the cooled lava on the 
other, proceeds from similar effects, which arise from very 
different causes ; namely, the shrmking or contraction of the 
two substances, the one from heat, and the other from cold, 
It might, therefore, be worth while to use means to ascertain, 
whether the columnar bodies, formed in the moist way, pre- 
sent any characteristic difference, as to the number of sides 
and extent of angles, from those formed in the dry way ; for 
it seems no longer to admit of doubt that they are formed in 
both ways. 

But the facts now mentioned are not the only fruits of his 
enquiry, which Colonel Imrie brings forward, to puzzle his 
brother academicians withal. He has likewise some formida- 
ble notices on the subject of obsidian and pumice, so well 
defined, and so clearly authenticated, that we are at a loss to 
know how they could possibly be disposed of by his Wernerian 
auditors. Much arguing and dispute has there been of late 
years as to the igneous or watery origin of obsidian; the 
Huttonians, of course, maintaining the former, whilst their 


—? insist, with equal pertinacity, on the certainty of the 
atter. 


** With regard to this point,” says the author of the memoir now 
under review, “ I must here repeat what I have already observed, 
that those who hold obsidian and pumice not to to be of igneous 
origin, most certainly can never have trod true volcanic ground. 
Proofs of these two substances being of igneous origin, are to be 
seen upon Etna, Vesuvius, and upon some of the Lipari islands. 
One or two examples of these proofs I shall here beg leave to give, 
by cop ring some of the notes which I took while on the island of 
Felicuda. Near to the centre of the island, somewhat to the 
south-east of the principal mountain, which I have already had 
occasion to mention, I discovered the remains of a crater upon an 
insulated hill, which I found entirely formed of different coatings 
of lava of various thicknesses. In two different currents of the 
lava, proceeding from the broken crater of this hill, I observed 
obsidian which had been in flow with the lava, and now formed 
part of its congealed stream. This obsidian, when in mass, appeared 
almost black and opaque ; but at the edge of its beautiful conchoidal 
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fracture, it was in some degree translucent, and there shewed a 
muddy-brown colour. In some parts of this obsidian it is seen 
deviating from its brilliancy, and from its compact vitreous texture, 
and is evidently seen passing into a granular lava ; but the marks of 
this gradual transition are soon lost, and the lava into which the 
obsidian had passed, is then not to be distinguished in colour, in 
fracture, nor in texture, from the general lava of the other parts 
of the stream, Where this obsidian appears in mass, and in a 
state of perfect gloss, it is very near to where it has been first 
ejected from the side of the crater, and in a situation where it 
must have undergone a rapid cooling. In some parts of these con- 
gealed streams I could trace a transition of the obsidian into 
pumice. In those places, the obsidian was seen to contain scattered 
air globules, which were almost always lengthened in the direction 
of the stream. These globules gradually augmented in number, 
until the whole of the substance became a light, fragile, and frothy 
pumice.” ‘* At the place where I discovered the great accumula- 
tion of obsidian and pumice, mentioned above, I saw and obtained 
many specimens of all the transitions here described. In the various 
streams of lava which had flowed from the principal and central 


crater of this island, I found many indications of pumice, but none 
of obsidian.” 


We repeat once more, that these are strong facts to appear 
in the records of a Wernerian association ; and the open and 
unequivocal manner in which they are brought forward, sup- 
ae the most satisfactory evidence, that the interests of real 

nowledge, and not the paltry objects of a particular school, 
have really begun to engage the zeal and exertions of minera- 
logists. We are perfectly aware that the notices with regard 
to volcanic productions, which we have just transcribed trom 
Colonel Imrie’s paper, are not held decisive as to the origin 
of obsidian, and tat the disciples of Werner are stil] inclined 
to view that substance, even when found in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes, not as a product of fire, but merely as a portion 
of the internal strata of the mountain, cast out during the 
eruption, and still left by the operation of heat. But if it be 
unanswerably proved, as it seems to be proved by this writer, 
that obsidian is found passing into pumice, or, in other words, 
that obsidian and pumice are the same substance, and only a 
little diversified by the greater or less rapidity of cooliig, when 
first exposed to the action of atmospherical air, we should 
imagine that it would be worse than vain to deny, that the 
mineral in question is at least sometimes formed in the dry 
way. | 

The next article which arrests our attention, is one by Mr. 
Stevenson, entitled ‘‘ Observations on’the Alveus or general 
bed of the German Ocean and British Channel.” The’ author 
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of this Memoir seems to be a pains-taking industrious collector 
of facts, and possessed too, of talent enough to arrange them 
in an intelligible order; but be is unfortunately one of that 
numerous class of writers who make haste to philosophize and 
to draw. conclusions, without first ascertaining the precise 
nature of those very facts upon which they proceed. For 
example, Mr. Stevenson has been completely successful in 
proving, that the sea all around this island, and particalarly 
on the eastern coast, is rather gaining upon the land, or as he 
expresses it, that ‘‘ there is a wasting of the shores or margin 
of the land next to the sea;” but he fails to give us any 
satisfaction when he undertakes 


“To shew that the cause of this effect is in a great measure 
owing to the immense quantity of debris which must be acgumu- 
lating, at least to a certain depth in the bottom of the ocean.” 


The seccnd part of his paper, indeed, in which this attempt 
is to be recorded, has not yet made its appearance in print; 
but the mere announcement of the principle will warrant 
sufficiently the few remarks which we are to make in relation 
to it. 

If, then, the bed of the ocean is in fact gradually filling up, 
and the waters thereof spreading themselves out upon the 
contiguous land, and if this phenomenon is to be ascribed to 
the accumulation of mud and other earthy matters carried 
down by rivers and deposited in the sea by means of their 
estuaries, on what principle, we beg leave to ask, are we to 
account for the recession or shrinking of the sea at no very 
distant peried, on almust every shore which is trodden by 
the foot of man? For ourselves, we have never yet examined 
a portion of sea-beach in any part of this,island, where we 
did not discover the most convincing evidence that the water 
had at some former epoch greatly exceeded its present limits. 
Besides, strata of sand, bearing the most unequivocal marks 
of their marine origin, we perceive at every step, beds of 
shells, not of antediluvian generation, but of the same order, 
genera, and species, with those which at this very moment 
cover the rocks within the reach of the tide: and this is more 
particularly the case on the shores of those well-known firths 
and estuaries to which Mr. Stevenson himself alludes. Now, 
as the level of the water must have been depressed, before 
the land could thus rise above its surface, and, at a time, too, 
when the process of detrition from the latter, and filling up 
of the repositories of the former, was of course going on with 
as much rapidity as at any subsequent period, we have a right 
to demand some explanation of this very remarkable deviation 
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from what is here represented to us, as the natural course of 
things. 

Again, this return of the waters upon the land, so satis- 
factorily made out by our author, and which we are not dis- 
posed to deny, appears. to be both comparatively recent, and 
much too rapid in its progress to admit of a rational explana- 
tion on the hypothesis which he suggests. For instance, what 
an enormous mass of debris spread over the chamel of the 
ocean would be necessary to account for the supposed rise of 
level which has taken place within a very few years ! Whence 
comes such an immense quantity of materials, so fine too, and 
so natant, as to float out leagues upon leagues, and form a 
fresh layer upon the bottom of the great deep! Will any . 
man believe that the Thames, and the Humber, and the 
Forth, in the last twenty winters, have loaded their streams 
with so much soil, as to raise the whole North Sea and British 
Channel a single inch above their former level ; and yet, ac- 
cording to this ingenious theorist, we must allow that that 
level has been raised we know not how many feet. He talks 
of “ large portions of cliffs” being washed away as a thing of 
daily occurrence ; and mentions that Shoreham and Brighton 
afford many examples of this, particularly the latter, “‘ where 
a whole street has within these few years fallen intv the sea.” 
Has Mr. Stevenson ever considered how much mud it would 
require to line the Alveus, as he calls it, of the German ocean 
or the Atlantic, to the depth of two or three feet! if he were 
to grind half the mountains in Great Britain, and sprinkle 
the dust into the bosom of the surrounding seas, the deposi- 
tion thereby occasioned would not raise their level the tenth 
part of an inch; and we may venture to say that a thousand 
centuries, with all their wasting influence, and all the cor- 
rosive and dislocating powers of frost and rain, would not 
supply an equal quantity of detrited matter. 

We may remark, in the third place, that there is no good © 
reason to suppose that the e!luvial substances carried into the 
sex by the currents of fies water from the land, are ever 
conveyed to any considerable distance from the shore. Such 
rivers as the Ganges and Amazon, whose.streams force their 
way many leagues through the mass of salt water, will, no 
doubt, extend their depositions proportionably far into tho 
ocean ; but, even in these cases, tlre quantity of matter which 
falls to the bottom, and the consequent rise of level on the 
surface, must be too small to have their effects ascertained in 
any limitable space of time. At a mile from the mouths of our 
largest rivers, it is well known, the sounding line affords no 
traces of deposited soil; and, indeed, from the constant re- 
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action of the tide, and the force of the currents which at a 
certain stage of the ebb and flow are always found to rush 
along shore, it is next to demonstrable, that only a very small 
portion of the earthy deposit can ever reach tie basin of our 
seas and oceans. 

Our own opinion is, that there are certain great periodical 
changes in the level of the aquaeous part of this globe, which 
have not hitherto been recorded, and of which, all that we 
know of the laws of nature, does not enable us to give an 
explavation. ‘There seems to be a kind of magnus annus, a 
mighty cycle and revolution of things, in the heavens above, 
and in the earth beneath, and in the waters which are under 
the earth, into the details of which philosophy cannot yet 
presume to enter. The majestic ocean shrinks and grows 
again: we perceive the tokens and vestiges of his actual 
presence on land, from whence it is impossible now to descry 
his distant waves; and all the theories and suppositions 
which have been accredited among scientific men, and sent 
out into the world to account for such facts, only fill us with 
contempt, and a general sense of human weakness. At pre- 
sent, there is, no doubt, a slight swelling of the surrounding 
seas observable on all the coasts of our island, and perhaps, 
on all the shores of Europe, and we feel indebted to Mr. 
Stevenson for having so distinctly proved it by an actual 
survey of the greater part of our maritime counties; but 
when he talks of explaining this phenomenon by referring to 
the washings of loose sand from our hills, and to that of 
a little mud from the banks of our rivers, he can only excite 
a smile among every class of men whose views are not con- 
tined by the narrow limits of theory. We shall however be 
happy to see the concluding part of his paper. 

‘Lhe last Memoir of which we shall take notice on the pre- 
sent occasion, is one by Professor Jameson, ‘‘ On the Red 
Sandstone of the middle district of Scotland,” or that portion 
of the country which is bounded by the Forth on the south, 
and by the line of the Caledonian canal on the north. This 
deposit, we are told, forms several tracks of country in the 
district now mentioned; stretching from Stonehaven or 
‘* Kincardine-shire, to the west side of the island of Arran in 


the firth of Clyde,” and varying in breadth from a few fathoms 
to many miles. 


‘* Mineralogists in general,’’ it is observed, ‘ distinguish two 
red sandstone formations; one, the oldest, rests immediately on 
transition or primitive rocks ; the other, and newer, rests on beds 
ef magnesian limestone, coal, and mountain limestone, which are 
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superimposed on the oldest formation. The mountain limestone 
in a general.view may be considered as a transition limestone, 
contained in the lower part.of the red sandstone formation, and 
bearing the same relation to it, that the beds of red sandstone in 
the upper part of the transition series, do to grey-wacke. The coal 
and magnesian limestone are frequently wanting, and then the two 
red sandstone formations come to rest upon each other. When the 
sandstone formations are thus arranged, it is difficult to distinguish 
the one from the other. It may be that they are both only por- 
tions of the same great red sandstone formation, and that the coal 
and magnesian limestone are but subordinate members, that may 
or may not occur in it, without affecting the general characters of 
the deposit as a great formation in the series of mountain rocks. 
In illustration of this conjecture, it may be stated, that in some 
extensive red sandstone districts, the trap and porphyry. rocks 
occupy three-fourths of the whole mass; yet these rocks may be 
wanting, without their absence affecting the general characters of 
the red sandstone formation. In the game manner, the various 
subordinate beds in ‘the clay-slate, such as whet-slate, drawing- 
slate, and alum-slate, may be wanting, and still the characters of 
the clay-slate, as a distinct formation, remain, 

The sand-stone is generally composed of roundish and angular 
grains of quartz and felspar, with scales of mica. These are either 
connected together by a basis of iron-clay, iron-shot slate-clay, 
which is occasionally marly, quartzy, or calcareous matter, or no 
perceptible basis.or ground is to be detected. Some varieties of 
the sandstone might be mistaken for grey-wacke ; indeed, so strong 
is the resemblance, that even experienced mineralogists have 
occasionajly committed the error of describing as grey-wacke, 
varieties of red sandstone. But this error will always be avoided, 
if we recollect that formations are to be distinguished by the 
characters of the rocks, as they occur on the great scale, and not 
from such accidental varieties of appearance as are sometimes 
exhibited in hand specimens. 

‘* When the basis of the sandstone increases in quantity, the 
sandstone gradually passes into slate-clay, or into iron-clay, quartz, 
or limestone, according to the nature of the basis or ground, The 
iron-clay is often amygdaloidal, so that there is then a transition 
from the sandstone into amygdaloid. Many veins of sandstone 
are to be observed shooting from the sandstone rock into the 
amygdaloid and other similar rocks, and portions of sandstone 
imbedded in beds of trap and porphyry, send out veins or branches 
from all sides. In other instances, portions of amygdaloid are 
imbedded in the sandstone, and either interinixed with the sand. 
stone at the line of junction and gradually pass into it, or the 
send out branches into the inclosing sandstone. But this is not all 
the variety of appearances presented by the sandstone. The in- 
dividual strata have sometimes’a slaty structure, and this structure 
bs generally parallel with the direction of the stratum, but some- 
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times it is at right angles to it. It is either straight slaty or un- 
dulating slaty, and the layers are sometimes disposed in @ Con- 
centric thunner, and thus the stratum appears composed of a con. 
geries of balls or globular concretions. Some beds of sandstone 
have a conglemerated or brecciated aspect, the rock appearing to be 
composed of blunt and sharp angular fragments, set in a basis of 
sandstone. But these are merely apparent fragments, and are to 
be considered as varieties of structure in the sandstone, probably - 
produced by the process of crystallization. The careful and con- 
nected study of these conglomerated appearances as they occur in 
sandstone, limestone, quartz, granite, gneiss, clay-slate, and other 
rocks, leads to very important and interesting conelysions.” 


Mr. Jameson next proceeds to enumerate the different 
rocks which occur in beds or veins in the sandstone forma- 
tion, the most important of which are as follows; conglo- 
merate, slate-clay, clay-stone, clay iron-stone, trap tuff, 
amygdaloid, basalt, clinkstone, felspar, porphyry, green- 
stone, pitchstone, limestone, and limestone-conglomerate, 
and coal. The illustration of this part of the subject, is, 
however, too long to transcribe, whilst it is not susceptible 
of an easy or intelligible abridgment. 

There is an extremely neat and well written paper by Dr. 
Macnight, *‘ On the Cartlane Craig,” of which we should 
willingly lay an abstract before our readers, could the facts 
and reasoning be in any measure condensed. Instead, how- 
ever, of mutilating this beautiful Memoir, we rest satisfied 
with referring to the volume in which it is contained, namely, 
volume second, part second. The ‘* Geological Remarks on 
the Highlands,” in the first volume, are likewise very ably 
drawn up, and present no small share of novelty and interest. 

As lovers of the science of mineralogy, we heartily wish 
success to the enlightened and persevering endeavours of the 
two Societies, tse Geological and the Wernerian, to. whom 
we already owe so much, and hope soon to be placed under 
still higher obligations, by their further researches in either 
end-of the island. They have at least set the proper way to 
work ; having resolutely stripped themselves of all the in- 
cumbrances which attach te an unripened theory, and retain- 
ing no mere of hypothesis than is sufficient to determine the 
nature of the object which they have in view, and to animate 
their zeal in the pursuit. “Nor do the two schools which 
now occupy this department. of philosophy, differ so widely 
as is commonly imagined; and it gives us pleasure to add, 
that the more they become acquainted with mineralogical 
facts, and with the actual phenomena of nature, as displayed 
in the succession and distribution of rocky masses, the more 
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elosely do their notions converge. They have a common 
object; they hold many principles in common; so that im 
all but one or two speculative and very subordinate points, 
the success of the one would certainly lead to the triumph 
of the other. 








Arr. VII. Supplement to the Essay on ithe Duty of Com- 
munion with the Established Church, containing an Illus- 
tration of its Doctrines on controverted Points. B 
Robert Morres, M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury. 100 pp. 
Rivingtons. 1818. 


Two things are necessary to establish the credit of an 
ambassador or messenger; that he be duly appointed by the 
person whose message he bears, and that he deliver his 
message fhithfully. ‘Phe ministers of the Gospel are the 
ambassadors of Christ; the message entrusted to them is 
the revealed word of God, and they are required to teach and 
enforce that word, whole and entire, without addition or 
diminution, and to administer the holy ordinances there pre- 
scribed. | 

In the Essay * to which this little tract is a supplement, 
Mr. Morres ably proved the duty of communion with the 
Established Church, by shewing that the authority of its 
pastors is founded ‘on the only basis on which such authority - 
can rest, appointments derived in unbroken succession froin 
the Apostles, as they received their commission from Christ 
himself; and giving the sum, or outline of the doctrine which 
they preach.. He bere resumes the second branch ‘of his 
argument, and enters iato a more particular discussion of 
their teaching on controverted points, for the purpose of shew- 
ing that they “‘ alone set forth,” im the kingdom of Chirist, the 
terms of salvation “ truly, and according to the will and pur- 
pose of God our Saviour,” 

That the ministers of the Established Church ftrufy set 
forth the terms of salvétion, and that they do so by virtue of 
a regular and authentic commission, are facts capable of direct 
and positive proof; and, upon these grounds, the nog” eg 
communion with this Church may be immoveably fixed. T- 
ther than this we think it unnecessary to go. In doctrinal 
points, perhaps, some other Christian communities may not 





—— 


* See Brit. Crit. May, 1817. p. 471. 
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essentially differ from the Church of England; but while we 
hold that the possession of the true doctrine is not, of itself, 
sufficient to constitute a self-erected association of Christians 
ito a Church, we wish not to insinuate, nor do we suppose 
that Mr. Morres means to infer, that in no such association 
are the terms of salvation set forth truly; although they 
clearly are not set forth ‘‘ according to the will and purpose 
of God our Saviour,” being promulgated by men who can 
produce no regular authority, derived from him, for the exer- 
cise of their pastoral functions. 

Considering then, the meaning of Mr. Morres’s position to 
be essentially this, that in all points of doctrine, wherein other 
bodies of Christians differ from the Church of England, the 
teaching of her ministers is alone the true interpretation of 
Scripture, we think him fully entitled to assert, that if he 
succeeds in proving this, he will “* thus compleat their title, 
notwithstanding their personal demerits, real or imputed,” to 
exclusive support, For this purpose, Mr. M. proceeds to 
discuss those points, neither few nor unimportant, which ‘* we 
teach differently from such as, either within our pale, or with- 
out it, oppose and defame us.” These points, as Mr. M. 
states them, are, 1.'The Corruption of human Nature. 2. Jus- 
tification by Faith. 3, Redemption. 4. Regeneration. 5. Pre- 
destination and Election. 6. Foreknowledge and Free Will. 
7. Grace of the Holy Spirit. 8. The blessed Trinity : on which 
he refers his readers to three Sermons on the subject, pub- 
lished by him about two years ago. And, 9. The great doc- 
trine of Atonement. 

These various doctrines, arduous and abstruse as some of 
them are, the author appears to have revolved long and deeply 
in. his mind, to have viewed them in all their bearings and 
connections, and to have marked out, generally with sufficient 
clearness and precision, a line of doctrine agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, and, therefore, consonant to our best reason. We select 
a few particulars, not, perhaps, superior in merit te others, 
but short, and more easy to detach; and, if these strike our 
readers as they do us, they will excite in them no sinall desire 
to acquaint themselves with the whole, } 

On the first subject, respecting which Mr. M. undertakes 
to lay down the doctrine of our Church, his language is gene- 
rally cautious and guarded; though, perhaps, the expressions 
of her formularies, while certainly irreconcileable with the 
Calvinistic view of the question, would have justified him in 
stating, somewhat more forcibly, man’s incapacity, in his 
natural state, of himself to perform any good work. This we 
conceive to be Mr. Morres'’s view of the subject, though in 
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some passages it may not be distinctly brought forward, and 
in this opinion we are strengthened by his unequivocal declara- 
tion, when speaking of the operations of the Holy Spirit, that 
man ‘‘cau do nothing,” that is, no part of his duty, “ without 
heavenly grace.” P. 75. 


Mr. Morres concludes his discussion of this doctrine with 
these observations : 


‘¢ The original state of man, then, was that of perfect goodness, 
that is, one in which the understanding, heart, and conduct, of our 
first Parents were in perfect conformity with the will of their Crea- 
tor, in whose image they were made: the fallen state was that of 
a debased and imperfect goodness, and, still further, of abundant 
evil and disobedience to the will and law of God, with or without 
any mixture of good, in purpose or in act. How sudden and how 
effective this sad change was, is shewn by the speedy perpetration 
of a crime, even now regarded with great horror, the murder of a 
brother; after which the evil so widely spread itself, that ‘ every 
imagination of the thought of man’s heart was only evil continu- 
ally *,’ and only one man was found fit to be exempted from an 
universal destruction of the human species. But the character of 
that one man, as of Enoch before, is sufficient to prove, that the 
image of God, hewever impaired, was not wholly lost; for it is 
said, that * Noah was just and perfect in his generations, and that 
he walked with God+.’ This, being interpreted by the help of 
Tavid's confessions respecting himself, and the declaration of the 
Divine Saviour that none was ‘ good, save one, that is, God ,’ 
plainly means, that he lived sincerely and carefully, however imper- 


fectly, in the practice of piety and virtue, With this conclusive 
remark J end this topick.” P. 12. 


The substance of Mr. Morres’s observations on the subject 
of Justification by Faith may be thus stated: _ 


“ Christian faith, as we teach it, is a belief of all the truths re- 
vealed in Scripture, concerning God and Christ, followed by such 
sentiments and conduct as are reasonable and consistent in those 
who believe. It is a lively faith, abounding in good works.” p. 15. 
By this we are justified, ** not in conjunction with any claim or 
merit of works,” p. 14. which though “ necessary to salvation, 
being nothing less than a condition of our being justified, have no 
merits, and cannot justify of themselves.” p. 16. ‘ So far, in- 
deed,” says Mr. M., “ are we from teaching the merits, or justify- 
ing nature of works, that, as it hehoves us to declare, and we do 
constantly teach, neither faith itself, nor works, nor both together, 
are that which justifies men in the sight of God. I mean, that. 
they do not justify by any proper merit or virtue of their own; 


Que, 





* Gen. vi. 5. + Gen. vi. 9. 1 Luke xviii. 19, 
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for, after all, the true and actual cause of justification is nothing 
but the gracious mercy and free pleasure of Almighty God, sub- 
stituting and accepting the merits of his blessed Son’s sacrifice on 
the cross, for the pardon of our sins, errors, and defects.’”’ P. 18. 


Proceeding to the mach controverted topick of Regenera- 
tion, Mr. M. lays down the doctrine of Holy Scripture and 
of our Church, clearly and correctly. There are, however, 
one or two expressions, or remarks, from which, though 
consistent, doubtless, in the anthor’s mind, with this view of 
the subject, a sense not perfectly harmonizing with it ment 
he deduced. ‘These he will probably reconsider, should a 
second edition of his tract be required. Im this case, per- 
haps, he will either strike out the reference to Acts xix. 
1—6. p. 27. or will accompany it. with a note, stating that 
the conferring of the Holy Ghost, mentioned in verse 6, 
was miraculous, and being subsequent to baptism, did not 
correspond with that sacrament, but with confirmation. 

In entering upon the unfathomable subject of Predestina- 
tion and Election, Mr. M. first disposes of the 17th Article 
of our Church before he discusses the general subject from 
Scripture; because we are challenged by Calvinists, and. 
many who partake, more or less, of their opinions, to meet 
them on the ground of that article. He observes, that 


“* The object of our Reformers, in all their articles, was to state 
the truth, clear of the errors that prevailed. The Papists had 
taught that men were individually predestined, according to God’s 
prescience of their works, either to grace of congruity, or grace 
of condignity, maintaining thereby the doctrine of merit. The 
Calvinists ran into the contrary extreme, and taught that they 


were individually predestined, without any such prescience at 
all.” P. 41. 


The 17th Article, he thinks, ‘‘ differing in this from some 
whose judgment he holds in great respect, speaks of indivi- 


duals as well as communities of men.” 


And “ so far only and in such a manner is predestination at- 
tributable to communities, and not to individuals, as that, whoever 
attributes it to either, he can speak of the former in a positive, but 
of the latter must speak only in a contingent manner.’’ P. 45. 


This is 2 question which we cannot now discuss at length. 
Mr. Morres’s remarks are certainly entitled to attentive con- 
sideration ; but the references, by which he endeavours to 
prove that such is also the language ef Scripture, do not ap- 
pear to us to bear him out in his position. When St. Paul 
wrote to the “‘ elect of God” at Colosse, he addressed himself 
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to the Church in that city; and the term “ elect” applied it- 
self to individuals, only as members of that Church: thus 
also, when St. Peter directed his first Epistle to the strangers 
scattered throughout the various provinces of Asia, lhe wrote 
to them as members of the Church of Christ; and called them 
“elect,” as all baptised persons are culled in our Liturgy the 
elect children of God! In both. these instances. from the 
Apostolic Writings, the “ election” spoken of, refers, we con- 
ceive, not to the final state ef the individuals, but to their 
present condition, as members of the visible Church of Christ. 


‘** The intention of the second paragraph of the article,” it is 
observed, ‘‘is evidently to warn men against the dangerous con- 
clusion, that they are shut out from all hape of the Divine Mercy ; 
which conclusion, we have every reason to suppose, it implies to 
rest on untrue premises.” P. 46. 

Since “ Almighty God, in his own revelation concerning him- 
self, has declared, that he is no respecter of persons, and that he 
wills, that all men should be saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth, it is an unavoidable inference, that all men, unless théey 
refuse or neglect to do what is in their power, may be accepted and 
saved.” P. 50, 


Adverting now to the Scriptures, Mr. M. ingeniously ac- 
eounts for the language therein used on this mysterious sub- 
ject; language which, hastily or partially considered, has 
seemed to some ‘‘ to countenance the portentous error that 
we deny,” p. 53. We cannot follow him through the discus- 
sion, but to the following conclusion we most cordially assent : 


‘“< That our case and that of all men is, practically, just the same, 
as if the doctrine of predestination had never existed. The prac- 
tical result, therefore, in the method of God’s decrees, and of the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, is alike. Because God wills and works 
in us, we must work out our own salvation with fear and treme 
bling.’ P. 65. 


In answer to the assertion which has been. sometimes ha- 
zarded, that divine foreknowledge and human free-will are irre- 
concilable to each other, it is well observed, that they are 


** Facts which we believe on sure ground, and therefore any as- 
sertion that they are inconsistent with each other, must be shewn 
to rest on proofs equally sure, before that it can be reasonable to 
admit it. But a theory of human liberty or necessity, built on 
metaphysical principles and distinctions, is not the foundation o2 
which we ought to raise an opposition to the word of God, to plain 
fact, and to the common reason of mankind.” P. 66. Paredes 
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Mr. M. then proceeds to argue, that “ as the justice, equity, and 
goodness of God are understood by their sameness in kind with 
those several qualities in any among ourselves, so is the foreknow- 
ledge of God to be reasoned on through its similarity to the fore- 
knowledge of men.””  “ In pe sacha to our knowledge of men’s 


general nature and particular character, and to our experience in 
life, we foresee what, under any given circumstances, their purposes 
and conduct will be.” P. 67. 


And as this foreknowledge or prescience neither necessi- 
tates nor influences the actions which are the object of it, nor 
was ever “‘ imagined to affect the liberty of man, neither have 
we any reason for supposing that the divine foreknowledge 
has ever coutrouled it in any one instance.” P. 70. 

There are few points of magnitude or of difficulty, on which 
all men think perfectly alike ; and to some persons, it is pos- 
sible, a doubt may occur, whether these two cases are suf- 
ficiently analogous to be brought into comparison. For our- 
selves, we confess, after weighing the matter attentively, we 
have no hesitation in saying with Mr. M, “ we hold this to be 
sure ground.” Human sagacity cannot indeed go beyond 
poe ility or moral certainty; whereas divine foreknow- 
edge is infallible; but truth is alike the object of both; nor 
does either human foresight, or divine foreknowledge, influ- 
ence the events which they, severally respect, which are 
brought about, if at all, by their own proper causes. 

Knowing well the character of Doeg, David assured him- 
self, that he would betray him: ‘‘ I knew that day, when 
Doeg the Edomite was there, that he would surely tell Saul.” 
1 Sam. xxii. 22. Of the inhabitants of Keilah he was less 
suspicious, and might reasonably presume, that the recent 
favour which he had done them, in saving their city, would 
attach them inviolably to his cause. But when he consulted 
the Lord, ‘‘ Will a. pena down?” ‘ Will the men of Keilah 
deliver me up!” The Lord said, ‘‘ He will come down; they 
will deliver thee up.” Here then we have two predictions, 
unanswerably demonstrative of the consistency of human 
freedom and divine prescience ; for David departing from 
Keilah, the predicted events, otherwise infallible, did, neithe 
of them, take place. ; 

But the case of Abraham alone, to which Mr. M. appeals, 
clearly shews, ‘‘ that we rightly reason in this manner from a 
comparison of the divine foreknowledge with that of man.” 


“ When the Almighty declared, ‘ I know him, that he will, cam- 
mand his children and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord,’ he spoke in the same manner as a man would 
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do, who is confident of any instance of behaviour; in one whose 
character, disposition, and circumstances are so well known to him, 
as to place it beyond all doubt; and such a similarity of language 
could not but be intended to refer us to a similarity, in the two 
cases, of divine and human foresight.” P. 69. 
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We could with pleasure continue our abstract, and noted 
several other passages for selection; but the length of the 
article warns us to desist, remarking only, that the view here 
exhibited of religion, particularly of human nature and of 
divine grace, of human nature as free before the fall, and still 
free, of divine grace as an assistant power, co-operating 
with us, not overwhelming or superseding the faculties which 
God himself has given us: this view of these important 
points, consonant as it is to Scripture and confirmed by ex- 
perience, not only tends to display the wisdom and to pro- 
mote the glory of God, but is calculated also to cut up by 
the roots all enthusiasm and superstition, to stimulate exer- 
tion, and to excite and cherish that fervent, yet sober and 
truly Christian piety, which thé incomparahle Liturgy of our 
Church in every part teaches and inspires. 

On a single but. momentous point, Redemption, which is 
his third head, we wish Mr. M. had been a little more full, 
or at least more explicit. ‘‘ The fall of man was,” in one 
sense, ‘* the subversion of the dominion of the Creator over 
his creatures,” p. 25, and death was the punishment of their 
rebellion; but the vicarious sacrifice and resurrection of 
Christ, by which death was abolished, and immortality re- 
stored, though all along supposed, and often insisted on in 
this Essay, are not here, as we think they should have been, 
distinctly mentioned. If Mr. Morres is called upon to re- 
print his work, ig may be much improved by a more enlarged 
discussion of this important doctrine. 

The following attestation, of the Author's sincerity and 
motive of publication, is affecting: 


“I can, indeed, speak confidently to the sincerity of my own 
conviction, and to the motive for which, having attained an age 
that bids me soon egpect an end of my ministry, I offer to the public 
that view of religion which I contemplate myself with a perfect 
assurance of its truth. It is the result of an independent, free en- 
quiry into the doctrines of Scripture ; and the ground of my con- 

dence is, that I think I have so interpreted the several parts of it 
as to make them consistent with each other, as also with common 
reason and experience.” 


We heartily wish the worthy Author a continuance of life 
and health, that he may benefit the world with other produc- 
e 2 
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tions of his pen; and we do not hesitate to recommend his 
present Essay, in both its parts, especially to such as are pre- 
paring themselves for holy orders, for it will assure them of 
the Apostolical form and foundation of that Church, to which 
they are about to devote their labours, and the truth of those 
doctrines, which, as its ministers, it will be their duty t 
teach and enforce. 





Ant. VET, An Essay on Schism, to which was adjudged a 
Premium by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Church Union, in the Diocese of St. David's, in 
the Year 1817. By the Rev. John Morres, M.A. 8vo. 
JS pp. Rivingtons. ISIS. 


We have here a kindred subject, ably treated by a kindred 
hand; the authors of this and the preceding Essay, related, as we 
understand they are, by birth, having also been educated 
within the same academic walls ; and the society of Brasen 
Nose College reckons them with pleasure among her esteemed - 
and meritorious sons. If, as the senior writer demonstrates, 
the Established Church is apostolical in her constitution and 
authority, and orthodex and scriptural in her doctrine; it 
follows, by undeniable consequence, that: schism, whith is a 
separation from her communion, must be highly dangerous and 
sinful. 

The Essay on Schism is appropriately, as well as “‘ respect- 
fully inscribed” to the Right Reverend President and other 
members of the Society in the Diocese of St. David's, by 
whom the premium was adjudged to the author. The heads 
of the Essay were pointed out by the form of the question pro- 
posed, which embraces every part of the subject: “ In what 
consists the sin of Schism? On what corrupt affections of 
human nature is it founded! How is it that professed Chris- 
tians can be blind to the magnitude and consequences of a sin 
so» contrary to the will of Christ, and to the spirit of the 
Gospel! And how may it be most effectually counteracted by 
early education 2” 

Wherever man is, there is infirmity and sin. When the 
heavenly seed of the Gospel was first sown on earth, the enemy 
was industrious to scatter tares among it; and it was clearly 
shewn and foretold, that a perfect separation of the choice 
wheat from the noxious weeds cannot take place till the 
harvest. Errors and heresies therefore have in every age 
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abounded ; had that not been the case, one peer of the truth of 


the Gospel, the completion of the prophecies which foretel 
such things, would have been wanting. Religion is styled 
wisdom in the page of inspiration; and sound wisdom is the 
best antidote to every error as well as every vice, which 
deforms the world. 

In our own age, knowledge of various sorts prevails and in- 
creases ; nor is a thirst for improvement and discovery wanting, 
either in scientific and literary pursuits, or in matters civil or 
sacred. But the ardour with which we grasp at the end, too 
often impels us to overlock the means. ‘‘ The world by 
wisdom knew not God;” and the wisdom of man cannot im- 
prove revealed religion. ‘To innovate here, is to corrupt; to 
new model, is to destroy. In the days of old, when the 
favoured land was growing ripe for destruction, as the num- 
ber of cities was the number of her gods, and as the number 
of streets in Jerusalem, was the number of altars reared to 
Baal*. ‘The grossness of this stupidity amazes us, and the 
impiety of it fills us with horror; but with such examples 
before us, and a. clearer code in our hands, is it no disgrace, 
no guilt, when, in the daily increasing number of conventicles 
and diversity of sects, we equal or exceed the folly of ancient 
generations ; though it is clear to demonstration, that a mul- 
tiplicity, whether of forms or of doctrines, caynot be true, but 
one only, that which was from the beginning; which also, 
secure in the promise of its Almighty Founder, shall continue 
to the end. 

fn such an age, an enquiry into the nature and sinfulness of 
schism, is a subject which imperiously demands the attention 
of every one who is anxious to discdyer aid hold fast the 
truth; and Mr. Morres’s. Essay on the subject is not the less 
likely to prevent error and promote unity ; because it is calm, 
dispassionate, and candid in language as it is just in observa- 
tion, and powerful in argument. An extract or two, though 
short, will be a sufficient recommendation of the whole, in 
which we discover no inaccuracies deserving notice. 


*“* Schism,” which means separation or division, ‘* presupposes 
the Church to be a body or united society, capable of being divided 
and distracted by dissension.” ‘ It is accordingly said to be a 
spiritual society, holding one visible community under the same 
divinely instituted government; for by one Spirit are we all bap- 
tizedintoonebody. Itisa body having many members, of which Christ 
is the head. It is a family, the members of which have a common re- 
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Jation to one another; a city incorporated under commen laws, a 
kingdom which has its peculiar form of government and pagierey. 
It is a building fitly framed together, built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone. It is the fold of sheep, of which Jesus Christ is the 
shepherd. These descriptions shew the Church to be an-association 
that should be at unity in itself.” P. 8, 


Christ, in his most affectionate address to the Father in 
behalf of his apostles, and of all who should believe in him 
through their word, prayed that they might “ all be one, inse- 
parably united, even as he himself was with the Father.” And 
so the primitive church was united. 


« The multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of 
one soul; they continued daily with one accord in the temple, 
offering up to God their united supplications and thanksgivings, 
partaking together of the Holy Communion, keeping the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace; and having charity among them- 
selves.” P. 11. . 

The “ foundation of schism” may be discovered in the “ unsub- 
dued passions’? of man ; especially in “ spiritual pride, in a fond 
and overweening conceit of our own sufficiency, by which we 
judge of ourselves too highly, and think ourselves equal to enter- 
prizes, which are above our powers and attainments’ ‘ Hence, 
with a contempt of all restraint, and a violation of ecclesiastical 
order and discipline,’’ men “ boldly intrude into the sacred ministry, 
and assume to themselves an office, which none but Christ, and 
those who derive authority from him, can confer.” P., 23. 

“* Prejudices that are become inveterate,” are ‘ extirpated with 
so much difficulty, that it is considered a hopeless task to attempt 
to remuve them.”” ‘ Truth has a much better chance of prevailing 
in the unprejudiced minds of the young; and with them is the 
business of education, in any instance, undertaken with the most 
probable hopes of success.. The general purpose of it, when 
rightly conducted, and in a moral view, is to subdue and regulate 
those corrupt affections of the mind, from which errors copiously 
arise ; to restrain the swelling of pride and ambition, to subdue the 
workings of envy and jealousy ; to check the inordinate desires of 
self-interest ; to remove the delusions of fanaticism and enthusiasm ; 
and in general to prepare the way for the willing admission and 
love of truth.”” P. 33, 


Such sentiments cannot but find an echo in every well 
informed and considerate mind; we wish they may meet a 
ready acceptance in every heart, 
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Art. IX. A Theory of the Moral and Physical System 
of the Universe, demonstrated by Analogy; in which the 
Elements of General Science are explained, upon a Prin- 
ciple entirely new. By Francis Maximus Macnab, S.S.C. 
Svo. 12s, 474 pp. Ogles. 1818. 


THE reign of bigotry and intolerance, which the silly and 
absurd phitosophy of Bacon, Newton, and Locke, have so 
long contributed to uphold, is now, we are happy to say, 
nearly at an end. A host of assailants has been poured forth 
from the north to emancipate mankind from their chains, and 
to batter down the systems of illiberality and prejudice, which 
have now for so many years darkened the intellects, and nar- 
rowed the notions of their southern countrymen. Not even 
the army of Hannibal itself could have been composed of 
more motley or heterogeneous materials. ‘They who’ believe 
every thing, and they who believe nothing ; they who would 
have all cause without any effect, and they that would have 
all effect without any cause; they who doubt every thing 
which they do not see, and they who see nothing which they 
do not doubt; they who assert that there is nothing true 
within the Scriptures, and they who assert that. there is ~ 
nothing true without, are all united: for union is now the 
fashion of the day, to give new light and liberty to mankind. 
We have already had theories of astronomy, theories of poli- 
tics, theories of morals, sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
bold; but the most hardy adventurer is still behind—Mr. 
Maximus Macnab. Other gentlemen have been contented 
with a department only, Mr. Macnab boldly grasps the whole, . 
and presents us,.in one compact octavo, with what he mo- 
destly terms, ‘‘ A Theory of the Moral and Physical System 
of the Universe.” This is theorising in the gross, and we 
must say, that the novelty of the system is fully equal to the 
magnitude of the attempt. Nor is it the universe only, as 
a whole, which engrosses the attention of Mr. Macnab, but 
every particular part, both of the moral and physical world 
occupies its share of his consideration. This new theory or 
system of analogy, de omni scibili, is contained in one t 
sand, one hundred, and seven itions, all warranted 
ocigaes. The first exploit of Mr. Macnab is to make a root 
and branch reformation, (i.e. destruction) of all the systems 
which have preceded his own. One fell blow demolishes facts 
and reasonings, hypotheses and phoenomena. For as Mr. 
Maenab sagaciously observes : ) 
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“7, Even the facts employed in constructing artificial systems, 
are generally twisted to quadrate with those distorted schemes 
under which they are arranged. For what is a fact, but a compler 


phenomenon, which we call simple, because we have been hitherto 


unable to decompose or resolve it into others more simple. Conse- 
quently, the ideas of the system-builders respecting what we call 
facts, are often as erroneous as their ideas respecting the arrange- 
ment of those facts.” P. 3. : hs 


The great foundation of this new system, both in the moral 
and physical world, appears to be in the mystery and charm 
of the number seven. We cannot go through all the miracles 
of the number which are here adduced, but we will dip for 
a few. 


“ According to the tradition, in seven months, and not sooner, 
after conception, a child may be born, and live. And in ancient 
times, the child was not named till the seventh day, not being ac- 
counted fully to have life until that periodical day. The teeth 
spring out in the seventh month,.and are shed and renewed in the 
seventh year-—at twice scven puberty begins—at thrice seven, man- 
hood—at four times seven, man is in full possession of his strength 
—at five times seven, he is fit for the deliberations of the senator— 
at six times seven, he becomes grave and wise or never—at seren 
times seven, he is‘ at his acmé, and thenceforth decays—at eight 
times seven, he is in his first climacteric—at nine times seven, he 
is in his grand climacteric, or year of danger—and ten times 
seven has been, by the royal preacher, declared to be the natural 
period of human life.’’ P, 7. | 


Although the mighty effects of this mysterious number were 
known in ancient times, yet the notion of making man into 
a multiplication table, was reserved for the inventive genius 
of Mr. Maximus Macnab. This analogy, as our author 
would call it, might be still farther extended. He himself is 
an extraordinary instance of its powers. It is curious that 
FrancrS MAXIMUS MACNABB, (we adopt the ancient mode 


~ of spelling) each consists of seven letters, that the number of 


his propositions contains the figure seven, and, if only one 
wére omitted (which might be effected without the least de- 
triment to the remainder) the whole number would be a mul- 
tiple of the mysterious seven. The modesty of Mr. Macnab 
has omitted to notice these important combinations ; for our 
on we think them of equal interest with the remainder. 

ut our readers will be curious to be a little better acquainted 
with the work itself. Let us take his definition of Taste. 


“ Taste, I have said, (Art. 74.) conveys through the medium 
ef sentiment, a distinct knowledge of the formal natures of those 
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external truths by which it is prompted; for Taste always refors to 
something external or enensiein and to the relations of juxta- 
position, congruity, and resemblance, &c, which belong to the 
natural or depictive train,’’ 

It would have been better for mankind, if half the meta- 
hysics which have issued from the country of Mr. Macnab, 
ad preserved the same laudable contempt of common intel- 

ligibility. But we will mount up a little higher, to the intel- 
lectual faculties of man, which Mr. Macnab proceeds to in- 
vestigate under the auspices of a guide, who never yet made 
his appearance, before dinner at least, in a philosophical dis- 
quisition—INToxicATION. As the passage is rather a 
curious specimen both of the reasoning, and of the descrip- 
tive powers of our author, we shall transcribe it for the satis- 
faction ef our readers, 


*§ 494, The Intellectual faculties of Man constitute, as I have 
said, (Art. 184, &c.) a Mystery or Scale, the first half of which 
belongs to the natural or depictive, the second to the moral or de- 
ductive train of thought. In the centre is fixed the ‘ mind’s eye,’ 
or faculty of concentration or attention. But to develope this Mys- 
tery of Intelligence, it ig a vulgar remark, that the man’s mind 
must be ‘ explored’ by Intoxication, which: discloses the nakedness 
of his nature. Let us see then, how this disclosure is made, both 
in the depictive and deductive train. : 

*€ 495. If the ideas run in the depictive train, during the process 
of intoxication, the fancy becomes more. lively and playful; scin- 
tillations of poetic genius begin to sparkle, the taste becoming 
gradually more Jascivious, under a species of titillation, verging 
rapidly towards indecency, till at last the drunkerds are seen 
sprawling and hugging each other, under the table. They are 
then said to be * beastly drunk.’ If, on the other hand, the ideas 
Tun in the deductive train, during the process of intoxication, the 
pride of talent becomes more elevated and lordly; gigantic under- 
takings seem, to the’ drunkard, to be accomplished with ease. 
Every obstacle seems to be overthrown by his irresistible force, 
and universe-grasping cogitations. As the doses of liquor are in- 
creased, he feels himself rising into a gradual Apotheosis; and 
‘an the fury of his power’ thinks of nothing, but hurling sudden 
destruction all around him. .Then the drunkards are seen, in 
spasms of horrid wantonness, alternately hugging, alternately 
dashing the bottles and decanters at each other's heads. They are 
then said to be ‘ mad drunk.’’’ P. 183. 


We cannot help entertaining ‘a suspicion, that when Mr. 
Macnab wrote the preceding paragraph, he had been making 
this philosophical experiment in his own person, The whole 
indeed of the volume appears to have been composed under 
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the influence of some superior excitement,/but whether it 
was of genius, or of whiskey, we are at a loss to determine. 

We know not whether our readers will be surprised, when 
we inform them that in bis religious view, Mr. Macnab is an 
ultra Hutchinsonian in intellect, and a Puritan in doctrine. 
We read of the vital, Evangelical Christianity, s of the 
New Birth, and the of Regeneration. Mr. Macnab is 
also a mighty prophet, and an interpreter of prophecy; a 
maker, mender, and mangler of mysteries; of which we 
know not which are the most obscure, those that he winds 
up, or those that he unravels. We could only wish, that 
when he next frames a new moral and physical system for the 
universe, he would not take the Holy Scriptures as the 
nucleus of his absurdities. 








ih 


Art. X. Foliage; or Poems Original and Translated. 
By Leigh Hunt, 246 pp. 8s. Ollier, 1818. 


Mr. Leich Hunt's avowed object in publishing this 
book, as he acquaints Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart. 


in a dedication, and the public at large in a ss in- 


cluding ‘‘ cursory observations on poetry and fulness,” 
is ‘‘ to cultivate a love of nature out of doors, and of sociality 
within.” It seems that the present times are particularly 
*‘ green and genial” for this purpose; which undoubtedly is 
a very fortunate circumstance affecting a very laudable 
design. ‘The commentators on Shakspeare,—Coleridge, who 
in spite of the old prejudice in favour of half-starved poets, 
ought in Mr. Leigh Hunt’s opinion, to have been the 
“* greatest visible person” of our days, and Charles Lamb, 
a “single one of whose speculations upon humanity is worth 
all the half-way-house gabbling of critics on the establish- 
ment,”"—these personages severally and together, have 
worked a mighty revolution in public taste and feeling, and 
have whispered a secret to Mr. Leigh Hunt,—and that a 
time ago,—to which he attributes, and we think with m 
justice, all the “ popularity he has attained.” For the benefit 
of those who aspire to a similar reputation, he communicates 
this arcanum gratuitously. It is as follows; poetry is a 
“* sensitiveness’ to the “‘ unsophisticated impulses of nature, 
and imagination, or the power to see with verisimiltiude, what 
others do not.” This enabled “* his poetical tendencies 
luckily to fall in with his moral theories,” and has convinced 
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him that ‘‘ music and dancing are two of the most natural 
and pastoral of pleasures ;” assertions which no one can be 
hardy enough to dispute, who recollects that the age of 
Shakspeare was.the- most “ wise, lively, dancing, rural, and 
manly period of English history;” and that Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, ‘‘ braided their swords with myrtle.” Another 
and an almost equally valuable secret for the genuine “‘ maker” 
of Parnassus, is, that he must diligently acquire an intimate 
acquaintance with heathen Greek mythology; though Mr 
Leigh Hunt somewhat too modestly assures us, that “ he 
pretends to be no great scholar himself.” AAS 

By such aids as these, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ‘‘ evidently sparkled up ;” and Milton “ hung 
in the ears of antiquity” (which by the way, was an uncommon 
act of kindness to his forefathers, for poets in general very 
sellishly writé for posterity) his L’Allegro and Pensieroso, 
(what it is to be a correct Italian scholar !) and for want of 
them, we suppose, Sir Thomas Brown’s style was “‘ eloquent, 
intense, and earthy ;’ so that ‘‘ raising himself on the pinna- 
cles of aspiration,” he fell into a “ bilious theology,” from a 
‘ singular self-possession in the hypochondriacal region,” 
just as Pope from the same causes, wrote ‘an ant mistake 
in two volumes octayo,” which he called Pope’s Homer. 

Upon these very intelligible principles of poetry and cheer- 
fulness, Mr. Hunt has framed his “ leafy luxuries,” and we 
are introduced to his “‘ greenwoods and evergreens” by five 
mottoes, which, haying nothing to do with each other, or 
his book, we suppose are only meant as so many beacons of 
extensive reading. The chief of the original part of his 
volume, entitled “‘ The Ny ,” is a very satisfactory ex- 
ample of the theory which he inculcates ; and we think amply 
fulfils all the expectations which had been raised by his pre- 
face. In this composition, Mr. Hunt, feeling that “ a new 
smiling sense has shot down through him,” arrives in a shade 
haunted by “no lovelier trips than a poor stag’s,” where he 
meets ‘‘ the souls of poets and poetic women,” a great many 
‘nymphs of all names, and woodland geniuses,” and s 
other such people, from whom he learns what it is “ that 
makes the delicate birds dart so in ‘whisks and whirrings.” 
First of all comes the Hamadryads, ‘‘ simple crown-twisters,” 
who live in some favourite tree till the ‘‘ ignorant axe downs 
its fine head,” next the Napeads, who keep their “ innocent — 
wealth” “ for little children’s laps,” and also for Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt when they go down to Hampstead, for so we 
would charitably interpret t 
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92 Leigh Hunt's Foliage. 


«“ The Poet when he gees to hide him rae 
From the town’s sight, and for the lass beside him.” P. 11. 


These ladies are ‘‘ cousins to the water-nymphs,” who very 
immodestly shew their ‘* bosoms to the sun ;” and are succeeded 
by the Limniads, and Oreads,- and Ephydriads, which last 
are ‘‘ lulled by little whifiling tones of rills among the stones, 
or by the rounder murmur, glib and flush, of the escaping 
gush, that laughs and trembles like a conscious thing ;” and 
are circuited by the frog, who “ enjoys-his grave will apart, 
with reckoning: leap.” ‘The Naiads, among other employ- 
ments, lure swans, “‘ which like fondled things eye poutingly 
their hands,” yet glide on with ‘* unsuperfluous lift.” The 
Nereids ‘‘ lean and ride upon springiness,” some with “ an 
inward back, some upward eyed, feeling the sky, and some 
with sidelong hips,”—variations of the spina bifida strabismus, 
and dolor ischiadicus, which we recommend. to the serious 
notice of the Royal College of Surgeons. _Mr. Hunt is not 
one of those gay deceivers who “ kiss and tell ;” the ladies 
may rely upon his honour and secrecy with whatever favours 


they may be inclined to reward him: take his own declaration. 
at the conclusion of part the first. 


_ © T have not told your loves; I have not told 


Your perfect loves, ye Nymphs! Those are among 
The perfect virtues only to be sung 
By your own glorious lovers, who have passed 

Death, and all drear mistake, and sit at last 

In the clear thrill of their hoped age of gold.” P. 21. 


In part the second, ** there fell a shade as on an awestruck. 
face, and overhead, like a portentous rim pulled over the 
wide world to make all dim, a grave gigantic cloud came 
hugely uplifting him ;” (to ‘* him’s” real name and nature we 
have no other clue,) then a troop of clouds comes out, of the 
trees ‘‘ as beautiful as pigeons that one sees ;” these clouds 
are all nymphs; and each of them shews Mr. Hunt some- 
thing ; one “‘ twinkling eyes ;” another “‘ a foot and leg that 
glowed ;” this “‘ a sweeping back like a suckling mother ;” 
that (and to her shame it must be spoken) “ a smoeth down- 
arching thigh, tapering, with tremulous mass internally ;” 
(N. Bin his preface, this gentleman tells us, that though he 
thinks ‘‘ voluptuousness rather an ill-used personage,” he 
‘* abominates grossness,” ‘‘ the essence of which is inapplica- 
bility and degradation”) a fifth and sixth are “ dropping their 
arms out of bed ;” and the rest “ pushing gently at the back,” 
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‘ upgathering” their knees, or “‘ riding on the rounded rack, 
as on the eye-retorting dolphin’s back.” 


“« And now there was another wondrous thing." 
He hears a “ bland music” 


“ Filling with such a roundly-slipping time 
The hollow of the great attentive noon.” 


that it did more things than we have room to mention, to the 
‘* tall sky,” the “* thrilling trees,” and “ the fair waters ;” more- 
over, it ended in a shower of rain, like ‘ twanging pearl,” 
and. accompanied a pretty little song of the Nepheliads, who 
assure Mr. Hunt that though they live in “ ponds that hold 
the rains,” 


“« Where the nice-eyed wagtails glance, 
Sipping ’twixt theirjerking dance.” 


and have a great deal of ‘* imward pulpiness intense,” 
they have never shewn half so much of themselves to any 
bedy before him, and that he is thus highly-favoured on 
account of the ‘* obstinate and natural love” which he bears 
them. In the end, ‘‘ every lady bowed a little from its (the 
cloud’s) side without a word,” and took leave of him after 
“ kissing his feverish eyes.” 

Mr. Hunt, in his next poem, informs us, that ‘‘ his back 
springs with a sense of wings,” and, as a matter of course, 
the room in which he is sitting is very naturally changed into 
a balloon. 


“¢ And hey, what's this? the walls, look, 

Are wrinkling as askin does ; 

And now they are bent 

To a silken tent, 

And there are chrystal windows ; 

And look ! there’s a balloon above, 

Round and bright as the moon above.” P. 41. 


While he is ‘‘ thinking” on the Avon, he is strack by the 
reflection that “ it is the loveliest day that we have had this 
lovely month,” and, therefore, he wishes himself at Hamp- 
stead. Upon hearing a little musical snuff-box, he bursts 
forth in all the uncontrouled phrenzy of inspiration. 


“‘ Hallo !—what ?——where ?—what can it be 
That strikes up so deliciously ? 

I never in my life—what no! 

That little tin-box playing so?” P. 58. 
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And his raptures are by no means brief; it “ dances as if 
‘twere fingering ;’ which we should be right glad to see’ if 
do; it is “‘ full of sweetness, crispness, ease,’ ‘‘ a compound 
of lovely smallnesses,” an “‘ accomplished trifle,” an ‘‘ essence 
of harmonious joy,” an “ epithet-exhausting toy,” a “‘ lesson 
for despondence to lay stress on ;” and it. suggests to the 
mind “ the great springs of divine and human things.” But 
we must not imagine that this entire ode is the produce of 
Mr. Hunt's genius; it is, indeed, a composition infinitely 
beyond the individual powers ef a single bard. And, as we 
read the following note, we involuntarily repeated the well- 
known epigram, “ Three poets in three distant ages born,” &c. 


* For this and the ether beautiful thought in the closing line 
of the paragraph the author is indebted to two friends who — 
the music with him,—the former to the gentleman who treated him 
with it, the latter to a lady.” Note, p. 60. 


Mr. Hunt, by a very natural transition, slides, like a school- 
boy reading Horace, from Odes to Epistles. His corres- 
pondents are select, and though some of them have adopted 
a different manner of poetry from their friend, they all, it 
must be confessed, have sundry points ‘of agreement with 
this polite letter-writer. To Lard-Byrom he is very senti- 
mental; he assures him that he (Lord Byron) has’ a:*‘ fine ’ 
heart” and ‘a stretched hand,” and that, although he has 
proved himself to possess “‘ arts of cordial lying,” still he has 
a “* glorious want of vile hypocrisy.” To his ‘“‘ dear Tom,” 
(Mr. Moore) he sings, very appropriately, about “ brooks, 
bowers, and bees,” “ little white clouds,” “‘ west winds, 
and hay-making.” With Mr. Hazlitt he philosophisticizes. 
And to Mr. Lamb (we cannot tell why) ' he tells the story of 
Polyphemus. ‘To the Epistles sacceed Sonnets, from the first 
of which we learn that Hampstead is ‘‘leafy,” ‘‘ farmy,” “‘ ever- 
shifting,” and “ pillowy ;” and that its inhabitants walk ‘upon 
“ morn-elastic feet.” From another, that the grasshopper is 
a ‘* green little vaulter,” that the cricket is a ‘“‘ warm little 
housekeeper,” and a “ nicker-of glad silent moments,” aud — 
that the two are each others “‘ sweet and tiny cousins.” Ra- 
heel is described as having a “‘ terse lightsome chin.” Miss, 

. asa “ leafyship,” and a “ crisp pippin-squeezer.” Mr. 
Percy Byshe Shelley—but we will not trust ourselves with 
this person; Tacitus has tanght us, that there are some 
offences so flagitious in their nature, that it:is necessary, for 
the benefit of public morals; to conceal their punishment ; we 
leave them, therefore, to’ the silent vengeance which vice 
sooner or later must wreak upon itself. r. John Keats is, 
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we hope, of another class); and we have already expressed 
our due sense:of his progress in Mr. Hunt's poetical school. 
He is wellh worthy of the three sonnets with which he has 
been graced, for giving Mr. Hunt a “ lofty feeling and a kind,” 
by “ topping him with leaves.” 

We will not call Mr: Hunt a mannerist, but he has the 
happy faculty of making all the poets whom he translates 
sing in) strains very like his own. We should almost have 
supposed that many of the following lines'were the produce 
of his own genius; for even after references to the several 
authors, under whose names he classes them, we are unable 
to point out the passages from which they are said: to be 
taken. For instance, we cannot find that Homer ever makes 
Priam call out to his sons, like an ostler to the stable-boys, ' 


‘< Why dont ye get the chariot ready, and set 
The things upon it here, that we may go.” 


Nor do we remember that the. love-lorn Polyphemus com- 
plained of the gout to his scornful fair; yet what else cam 
he mean ? 


‘«« My very head and. my two feet, for. wretchedness, 
Throb ;—and so Jet them, for I too am wretched. 
O Cyclops, Cyclops, where are thy poor senses!” (where indeed ?) 


Anacreon has been so often made to say in English; things 
that. he: never thought of in Greek, that we can believe any 
thing of him, even that 


“ To the twinkling of the lute 
Trips a girl with delicate foot.” 


With Catullus, when he sings the frantic horror of unna- 
tural enthusiasm, or the mysterious joys of the nuptial coach, | 
we claim no acquaintance but in his own dead and learned 
language ; and, we think, a nice.sense of the purity of moral 
feeling would revolt at any naturalization of such composi- 
tions : but the extraordinary tenderness of the two following 
lines (which we assure our readers have no counterpart in the 
Epithalamium of Julia and Manlius) may have induced Mr, 
Hunt to translate a good deal, which otherwise it would have 
been better to leave alone. 


« Ay, and thou too, nevertheless, 
Wantest not thy handsomeness.” 


_ We take leave of this volume with regret ; for with, much 
sincerity we can affirm, that it: has aflorded us no slight 
amusement. To the hypochondriac we recommend it as a 
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surer specific than the Flowers of Wit, or the Budget of 
Momus. To the philologist and grammarian, as presenting 
many new senses under old words, much of the callida junc- 
tura, and not a.few exemplars of original syntax. ‘To the 
nepheloscopist it must be peculiarly interesting, for Mr. 
Hunt is the first poet who has written at length, and in verse, 
upon the modern science of Cirrhus and Cumulostratus. 
Great as its merits, however, most undoubtedly are, we doubt 
whether the worshippers of the Examiner may not pay more 
reverence to their idol when he clothes his oracles in simple 
prose. In these poems (as far as we recollect, but we will 
not positively pledge ourselves to the fact) we have met with 
no blasphemy or jacobinism, and an unusually small proportion 
of ribaldry. We cannot part with Mr. Hunt without express-. 
ing our high approbation of this part of his labours. As a 
poet he is at least harmless ; at times he even displays feeling 
and imagination. ‘To pronounce our opinion of him, as a 
writer of politics and prose, would be travelling out of our 
record. 





Arr. XI. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 
with a Selection from her Correspondence, and other 


unpublished Writings. By Miss Benger. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 1s. Longman. 1818. 


Mrs. HAMILTON was an excellent woman, and in many 
respects, an useful writer ; we recollect nothing of its kind 
which has afforded us more amusement than her Modern 
Philosophers ; and we believe that it was eminently success- 
ful in exposing the morbid sensibility and pseudo-philanthrop 
of the French Revolutionary school; it may still be read with 
pleasure, though its immediate day is perhaps gone by; but 
in that day we are persuaded it did much good, Her Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie, and we confess it with some diflidence, ° 
has not equal attractions for us; but we will not venture to 
Oppose our own individual tastes to the general judgment of 
the country, for which it was more immediately written. We 
are assured that in Scotland it is considered a grand national 
work, and that it is quite as standard a picture of manners 
north of the Tweed, as Miss Edgeworth’s Spirited Tales are 
portraits of those on the banks of the Liffey and the Shannon. 

With these feelings of the highest respect for Mrs. Ha- 
milton’s meory, we cannot but regret that the two volumes 
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now before us should have been submitted to the public eye; 
they afford another striking instance of that injudicious friend- 
ship which has so often dragged into light domestic letters, 
ra i fragmental papers, raw materials of projected works, or 
skeletons of those which have been abandoned on reflection ; 
documents interesting in privacy only, and perhaps not fully 
to be understood by any, but those who are enabled from the 
recollection of personal acquaintance, to fill up the imperfect » 
outlines which they present. | | 

Mrs. Hamilton, as we learn from a biographical fragment 
written by herself, was descended from the ancient family of 
Hamiltons of Woodhall; that estate having been granted to 
one. of her ancestors by Pope Honorius, for ‘“ good deeds 
done in the Holy Land,” in the first crusade. This spirit of 
“ combating the enemies of the faith,” was not soon extin- 
guished in the family, though it seems afterwards to have 
taken a somewhat different direction; for we find that in 
Charles’s time, its spirit blazed out in ‘‘ zeal for the covenant, 
and hatred of episcopacy,” and that Mrs. Hamilton’s great 
grandfather, very discontentedly expatriated himself to Ire- 
land, rather than submit to the abomination of the Liturgy. 
In that country he bought a “ track” (tract) of land in the 
county of Monaghan, no part of which however descended 
to Mrs. Hamilton’s grandfather. This gentleman early in 
life entered the army, which having soon quitted for a civil 
employment, he married a lady of distinguished beauty and 
considerable fortune, but unfortunately of extravagant habits ; 
the remainder of his story is told with some mystery, but 
enough is revealed to show that the catastrophe was most 
melancholy. i 

On her grandfather’s death, Mrs. Hamilton’s father quitted 
the university, and entered into business at Belfast; her 
mother’s maiden name was Mackay.. And here Miss Benger 
takes the pen. Mrs. Hamilton was left a widow one year (1759) 
after the birth of the. subject of these memoirs, and at six 
years of age Miss Hamilton was consigned to the care of her 
uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, who resided in a soli- 
tary house near Stirling. There, as Miss Benger significantly 
informs. us, ‘‘ it will be easily imagined that Elizabeth was 
indifferent to her doll.” At eight years of age she was:sent 
to school, where she was taught the same kind of things as 
other. children are taught, in the same manner and routine ; 
we do not therefore think it necessary to follow Miss Benger’s 
enumeration, which is very like a Boarding-school card, with 
“ French,. dancing, music, - drawing, one guinea per 
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quarter each.” Her Saturdays and Sundays were spent at 
home, where religion, it seems, ‘‘ assumed a most engaging 
aspect.” Mr. Marshall attended an Episcopalian Chapel 
and his wife conformed to the Kirk, and, we are informed, 
that ‘‘ no sooner was the morning meal dispatched than the 
whole family prepared to attend public sein 109 After morn- 
ing service they procured some slight refreshment, and, thus 
recruited, returned to the kirk or chapel for a second 
sermon.” 

We are really at a loss in what manner to continue our 
remarks upon these volumes. Nothing can be more repug- 
nant to our feelings and intentions, than to express or mph 
any thing that should seem disrespectful to a person of Mrs. 
Hamilton's worth; and yet the pomp with which her most 
trifling every-day nothings are recorded, cannot fail now and 
then to force us into a smile. Thus by reading aloud to her 
uncle’s family circle, we are told that she was led to make 
the profound remark, “‘ that the best prose style was always 
that which could be longest read without exhausting the 
breath ;” and then to avoid detection in a study, which pre- 
judice and ignorance might pronounce unfeminine, she “‘ once 
hid a volume of Lord Kaimes’s Elements of Criticism under 
the cushion of a chair.” And throughout the work we are 
overwhelmed with dashes and initials of persons, in whose 
unsubstantial being it is impossible to take any interest—who 
‘come like shadows” and “ so depart,” and pass over the 
scene doing nothing and leaving no record of their exist- 
ence, 

The death of her brother, a distinguished officer and a 
very learned Orientalist, between whom and herself a most 
unbroken attachment had subsisted from their infancy, was 
a severe calamity. The extracts from their correspondence 
are pleasing, from the spirit of affection which breathes 
through them ; but the intimate confidence of domestic letters 
has something in them too holy to be desecrated by publica- 
tion. Her first avowed literary effort was the Hindoo Rajah, 
it appeared in 1796, and was deservedly successful: it is 
pleasing and elegant. In 1800 appeared the Memoirs of 
Modern Philosophers, the work upon which, as we have be- 
fore observed, we think her claim to public regard must 
ponepety be founded. Her Letters on Education fol- 

owed shortly after; then the Memoirs of rr ie of 
which we think Miss Benger’s judgment perfectly correct, 
that it is “‘ one of the best school classics in a young s 
library.” In the spring of 1806, after she had. resigned the 
charge of educating Lord ’s children, she published 
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her Letters to the, Daughter of a Nobleman; and on her 
return to Edinburgh, The Cottagers of Glenburnie. 1812 
gave birth to the Popular Essays on the Elementary 
Principles of the Human Mind, which in reality was a sup- 
plement to the Letters on Education; and her last work 
was produced in 1815, under the title of Hints to the Pa- 
trons and Directors of Public Schools, recommending a 
partial adoption of Pestalozzi’s well known plan. After a 
tedious and painful illness she died on the 23d of July, 1816, 
in the 60th year of her age. 

The posthumous works now collected are selections from 
her private journal, in which we find a great deal very good, 
but for the most part yery obvious: a spirited Essay (No. 46) 
of The Lounger, and half a dozen by no means equal to it, 
under the title of the Breakfast Table: extracts from her 
corrrespondence, and if we had known Mrs. Hamilton, we 
should have rejoiced much in such a correspondent: her 
epistolary style is easy, good humoured, and playful, and as 
unfit for the press as all letters worth any thing to private 
friends, ever are and ought to be; to which we must add, a 
‘“* Commentary on the Book of Revelations,” which may 
be very safely consigned to the repose of many of its prede- 
cessors in the same line. 

The following lines are a short but pleasing specimen of 
Mrs. Hamilton’s poetical powers, and our readers, we think, 
will find no small attraction in a longer piece beginning 


‘« Is that Auld Age that’s tirling at the pin?”’ Vol. I. p. 201. 


* Still where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue! 

Behind the steps that misery treads, 
Approaching comfort view ! 


“ The hues of bliss now brightly glow, 

Chastised by sable tints of woe, 

And blended form, in artful strife, 

The strength and harmony of life.’’ Vol. I. p. 22. 


We willingly conclude with the following character of 
Mrs. Hamilton, sketched by the pen of a contemporary fe- 
male writer, whose approbation in itself is a sufficient pledge 
of merit. It appeared in an Irish paper soon after her 
death, and we have every reason to think it appropriate and 
correct. 


*¢ « Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton.is well known to be not only a moral 
but a pious writer; and in all her writings, as in all her convérsa- 
tion, religion appears in ae en ewe point of view. Her 
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religion was sincere, cheerful, and tolerant, joining in the hap-- 
piest manner, Faith, Hope, and Charity. - All who had the happi- 
ness to know this amiable woman will, with one accord, bear tes- 
timony to the truth of that feeling of affection which her benevo- 
lence, kindness, and cheerfulness of temper inspired. She thought 
so little of herself, so much of others, that it was impossible she 
could, superior as she was, excite envy: she put every body at 
ease, in her company, in good humour and good spirits with 
themselves. So far from being a restraint on the’ young and 
lively, she encouraged by her sympathy their openness and gaiety. 
She never flattered; but she always formed the most favourable 
opinion that truth and good sense would permit, of every individual 
who came near her. Instead, therefore, of fearing and shunning 
her penetration, all loved and courted her society.’ ’’ 


Vol. I. p. 211. 





Art. XII. Marriage, a Novel. In Three Volumes. 12mo. 
Il. 1s. Murray. 1818. 


We know not to whom we are indebted for this very en- 
tertaining novel; judging from the particular nature of the 
talent which it displays, we should feel little hesitation in 
ascribing it to a female pen ; and had the authoress of ‘‘ Pride 
and Prejudice” been alive, and a native of Scotland, our 
conjectures would certainly have fastened upon her as the 
authoress. The humour contained in the novel before us, is 
considerably broaderthan that in which Miss Austin indulged, 
and the characters are not generally to be found m,common 
life, as was usually the case with those which she pourtrayed ; 
norare they drawn. with the same minuteness of touch. Miss 
Austin was a miniature painter; the'author of Marriage paints . 
in oil and upon canvass; the picture of life and manners 
which is exhibited, is bold and highly coloured ; sometimes it 
even offends, from the too great heaviness of the touch. But 
though working with different materials, and with a corre- 
spondent difference of manner, the same sort of mind seems to 
pervade the production before us, as used to afford us so 
much pleasure in the writings of Miss Austin ; and it is more- 
over projected upon the same principles of novel writing. The 
story is made to be altogether of subordinate importance ; in- 
stead of forming a whole, or presenting the mind; when 
finished, with the recollection, as it were, of one largé picture, 
it more resembles a port folio of sketches. When we have 
laid the book down,. our memory is full of my aunt Grizzy 
and Lady Maclayghlan and Lady Emily ; but of the hero and 
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heroine of the tale, what they did and how they suffered, we 
remember comparatively nothing. | 

it is always to be presumed that the best and most virtuous 
young lady, in a novel, is the heroine, and the bravest and 
handsomest and politest gentleman, the hero. This is the 
only clue which is afforded us, for distinguishing the hero and 
heroine of. the novel before us. It commences with a run- 
away match, on the part of a young lady, whose want of per- 
fection manifestly excludes her from any right to occupy the 
character of a heroine; it is not till the end of the first 
volume, that the true heroine, the fruits of this run-away 
match, is born, and not till the middie of the second, that 
she comes fairly upon the scene; at the end of the third 
volume this young lady marries a gentleman, to whom ‘the 
reader is scarcely introduced, and the story then dies a na- 
tural death. 

Such is the outline of the tale, and the parts are filled up 
with no other incidents, than such as might have taken place 
in any ill-regulated family. ‘The interest excited is entirely 
ascribable to the characters who pass to and fro upon the 
scene ; and in delineating these, the writer displays inimitable 
skill and humour. Our heroine has three maiden great 
aunts, who live in the Highlands of Scotland ; and the enter- 
tainment afforded by them, is really exquisite: these last also, 
have an acquaintance in Lady Maclaughlan, of no common 
entertainment. In passing through Edinburgh on the way to 
London, our heroine is introduced to a great great aunt, who 
is, if possible, a greater oddity than even -her nieces. In 
England also, we tind her cousin, a young lady of admirable 
wit and spirit, and we,are introduced into some parties, which 
it is very pleasant to be acquainted with in description. 

We shall now afford our readers a specimen of our autlior’s’ 
talents, in her description of a meeting of ‘‘ precieuses ridi- 
cules ;” the ‘“‘ blues” which she paints, are perhaps painted some- 
what too entirely blue ; but the original is to be met with. The 
heroine of the tale, who is described as a sensible accomplished’ 
girl, educated under a very superior woman, in Scotland, 
accompanies her great aunt, Miss Grizzle Douglas, to a party 
of learned ladies at Bath. ° | 


** They were received by Mrs. Bluemits with that air of con- 
descension which great souls practise towards ordinary mortals, 
and which is intended, at one and the same time, to or 
and to repel; to shew the extent of their goodness, even 
they make, or try to make, their protégé feel the immeasurable 
distance which nature or fortune has placed between them, — 


“ It was with this air of patronising grandeur that Mrs. Bluemits 
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took her guests’ by the hand, and introduced them to the circle of 
females already assembled. 

«« Mrs, Bluemits was not an avowed authoress; but she was a, 
professed critic, a well informed woman, a woman of great con- 
versational powers, &c. and, to use her own phrase, nothing but 
conversation was spoke in her house. Her guests were therefore 
ilways expected to be distinguished, either for some. literary pro- 
duction, or for their taste in the belles lettres. Two ladies from 
Scotland, the land of poetry and romance, were consequently 
hailed as new stars in Mrs. Bluemits’ horizon. -No sooner were 
they seated, than Mrs. Bluemits began— 

*“* As Lam a friend to ease in literary society, we shall, with- 
out ceremony, resume our conversation; for, as Seneca observes, 
the ‘ comfort of life depends upon conversation.’ ’ 

“ «| think,’ said Miss Graves, ‘ it is Rochefoucault who says, 
‘ the great art of conversation is to hear patiently and answer pre- 
cisely.’’’ Vol. III, P. 231. 


‘«* Mary had been accustomed to read, and to reflect upon what 
she read, and to apply it to the purpose for which it-is .valuable, 
viz. in enlarging her mind and cultivating her taste; but she had 
never been accustomed to prate, or quote, or sit down for the ex- 
press purpose of displaying her acquirements; and she began to 
tremble at hearing authors’ names ‘ familiar in their mouths as 
household words ;’ but Grizzy, strong in ignorance, was nowise 
daunted. True,.she heard what she could not comprehend, but 
she thought she would soon make things clear; and she therefore 
turned to her neighbour on her right hand, and accosted her with 
—‘ My niece and I are just come from dining at Mrs. Pullens— 
I dare say you have heard of her—she was Miss Flora M‘Fuss ; 
her father, Dr. M‘Fuss, was a most excellent preacher, ‘and she is 
a remarkable clever woman.’ 

‘«*¢ Pray Ma’am has she come out, or is she simply bel esprit ? 
inquired the lady. : 

** Grizzy was rather at a loss; and, indeed, to answer a question 
” in an unknown language, would puzzle wiser brains than her’s ; 

ut Grizzy was accustomed to converse, without being able to 
comprehend, and she therefore went on. 

‘* * Her mother, Mrs. M’Fuss—but she is dead—was a very 
clever woman too; I'm sure, I declare, I don’t know whether the 
Doctor or her was the cleverest ; but many people, I know, thinks 
Mrs. Pullens beats them both.’ 

*** Indeed! may I ask in what department she chiefly excels ?’ 

* ¢ Q, I really think in every thing. For one thing, every 
thing in her house is done by steam ; and then she can keep every 
thing, I can’t tell how Jong, just in r bags and bottles; and 
she is going to publish a book with all her receipts in it. I’m sure 
it will be very interesting.’ 


‘¢ * J beg ten thousand pardons for the interruption,’ cried Mrs. 
Bluemits, from the opposite side of the room ; * but my ear was 
6 
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smote with the sounds of publish, and interesting—woids which 
never fail to awaken a responsive chord in my bosom. Pray,’ 
addressing Grizzy, and bringing her into the full blaze of obserya- 
tion, ‘ may I ask, was it of the Campbell these electric words were 
spoken ? To ou, Madam, I am sure I need not apologize for my 
enthusiasm--You who claim the proud distinctien of béing a 
countrywoman, need I ask—an acquaintance ?’ 

“ All that poor Grizzy could comprehend of this harangue, 
was, that it was reckoned a great honour to be acquainted with 
a Campbell ; and chuckling with delight at the idea of her own 
consequence, she briskly replied— __. 

«“ ¢O, I know plenty of Campbells; there’s the Campbells of 
Mireside, relations of ours; and there’s the Campbells of Black- 
brae, married into our family; and there’s the Campbells of 
Windlestrae Glen, are not very distant by my mother’s side.’ 

** Mary felt as if perforated by bullets in all directions, as she 
encountered the eyes of the company, turned alternately upon her 
aunt and her ; but they were on epposite sides of the room ; there- 
fore to interpose betwixt Grizzy and her assailants was impossible,’’ 
Vol. II. P. 234, 


A long dispute now arose respecting the comparative merits 
of Campbell, Walter Scott, Lord Byron, and other members 
of our present English Parnassus, when suddenly a thundering 
knock was heard at the door. 


‘« ¢ That, I flatter myself, is my friend, Miss Griffon,’ said Mrs. 
Bluemits, with an air of additional importance ; and the name was 
whispered round the circle, coupled with ‘ Celebrated Authoress— 
Fevers of the Heart—Thoughts of the Moment,’ &c. &c. 

‘ ¢Isshe a real authoress that is coming?’ asked Miss Grizzy 
at the lady next her. And her delight was ae at receiving an 
answer in the affirmative; for Grizzy thought to be in company 
with an authoress was the next thing to being an authoress herself ; 
and, like some other people, she had a sort of vague mysterious 
coreneaye for every one whose words had’ been printed in a 

ok. 

“ « Ten thousand thousand pardons, dearest Mrs. Bluemits !’ 
exclaimed Miss Griffon, as she entered, ‘I fear a world of jntel- 
lect is lost to me by this cruel gare 2 Then in an audible whisper 
—‘ But I was detained by my publisher: He quite persecutes me 
to write. My ‘ Fevers of the Heart’ has had a’ prodigious run; 
and even my ‘ Thoughts,’ which, in fact, cost me no thought, are 
amazingly recherché. And I actually had to force my way to you 
to night through a legion of printers’ devils, who were lying in wait 
with each a sheet of my ‘ Billows. of Love.’ , 

“< « The title is most musical, most melancholy,’ said Mrs. Blue- 
mits, ‘ and conveys a perfect idea of what Dryden terms ‘ the 
sweeping deluge of the soul;? but I flatter myself we shall have 
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something more than a name from Miss Griffon’s genius. ‘The 
Aonian graces, ’tis well known, always follow in her train.’ 

** «They have made a great hole in it then,’ said Grizzy, offici- 
ously displaying a fracture in the train of Miss Griffon’s gown, and 
from thence taking occasion to deliver her sentiments on the pro- 
priety of people who tore gowns always being obliged to mend 


‘“* After suitable entreaties had been used, Miss Griffon was at 
last prevailed upon to favour the company with some specimens of 
the ‘ Billows of Love,’ (of which we were unable to procure copies, ) 
and the following sonnet, the production of a friend : 


‘* « Hast thou no note for joy, thou weeping lyre ? 
Doth yew and willow ever shade thy string, 
And melancholy sable banners fling, 

Warring ’midst hosts of elegant desire ? 

How vain the strife—how vain the warlike gloom ! 
Love's arms are grief—his arrows sighs and tears ; 
And every moan thou mak’st, an altar rears, 

To which his worshippers devoutly come. 

Then rather, lyre, I pray thee, try thy skill, 

In varied measure, on a sprightlier key : 
Perchance thy gayer tones’ light minstrelsy, 

May heal the poison that thy plaints distil. 

But much I fear that joy is danger still ; 

And joy, like woe, love’s triumph must fulfil.’ 


** This called forth unanimous applause—‘ delicate imagery’ — 
* smooth versification’—* classical ideas’— ‘* Petrarchian sweetness,’ 
&c, &c. resounded from all quarters. 

“* But even intellectual joys have their termination, and car- 
riages and servants began to be announced in rapid succession. 

“* « Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour,’ said Mrs. Bluemits to the 
first of her departing guests, as the clock struck ten. 

“« «Tt is gone, with its thorns and its roses,’ replied her friend 
with a sigh, and a farewell pressure of the hand. 

“ Another now iddinegl <2 Wilt thou be gone?—it is not yet 
near day.’ 

** «T have less will to go than care to stay,’ was the reply. 

“ * Parto ti lascio adio,’ warbled Miss Parkins. 

** ©] vanish,’ said Mrs. Apsley, snatching up her tippet, ridi- 
dicule, &c. ‘and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a 
wreck behind.’ 

*« © Fare-thee-well at once—Adieu, adieu, adieu, remember 
me!’ cried the last of the band, as she slowly retreated. 

“ Mrs. Bluemits waved her hand with a look of tender reproach, 
as she repeated —- 


* € An adieu should in utterance die, 
Or, if written, should faintly appear— 

Should be heard in the sob of a sigh, 
Or be seen in the blot of a tear.” 
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* ¢J’m sure, Mary,’ said Grizzy, when they were in the car- 
riage, ‘ I expected, when all the ladies were repeating, that you 
would have repeated something too. You used to have the 
Hermit and all Watts’ Hymns by heart, when you was little. It's 
a thousand pities, I declare, that you should have forgot them; 
for, I declare, 1 was quite affronted to see you sitting like a stick, 
and not saying a word, when all the ladies were speaking, and 
turning up their eyes, and moving their hands so prettily ; but I’m 
sure I hope next time you go to Mrs. Bluemits, you will take care 
to learn something by heart before you go. I’m sure I hav’nt a 
very good memory, but I remember some things ; and I was very 
near going to repeat ‘ Farewell to Lochaber’ myself, as we were 
coming away; and I’m sure I wish to goodness I had done it; 
but I suppose it wouldn’t do to go back now; and, at any rate, 
all the ladies are away, and I dare say the candles will be out by 
this time.’ . 

“‘ Mary felt it a relief to have done with this surfeit of soul, 
and was of opinion, that learning, like religion, ought never to be 
forced into conversation ; and that people, who only read to talk of 
their reading, might as well let it alone.-—Next morning she gave 
so ludricous an account of her entertainment, that Lady Emily was 
quite charmed.” Vol, III. P. 243, 


With this extract we shall take our leave of the nove 
before us ; we hope the specimens will create a desire in our 
readers to procure the book itself. Whoever the writer of it 
may be, we trust we shall often have the pleasure of meeting 
her ; (for we cannot resist our_ conviction of its being from a 
female pen.) She displays talents of the first order, in the 
particular line of composition which she has chosen; and the 
‘piety, and good principles, which she inculcates on every 
occasion, where religion could with propriety be introduced, 
deserve a yet higher commendation. 
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Forster, Esq. F.L.S. &c. 8v0. 4. “ 

An Address to Parents and the Heads of Schools, on some prevailing Errors 
tending to injure the Health of Youth, particularly of Females, in Boarding- 
School Management. By Jehn Wasdell, Member ot the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London, &c. 2s. 

Minutes ef Cases of Cancer. Part If. By Samuel Young, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeous, &e. 9s. 
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BIsTory. 


An Ovtline of Ancient History, m which it :s attempted to give Children a cow- 
nected Idea of the principal kvents, and of the Times and Places im which they 
Bappened. By E. Clark. Js. Gd. : , 

Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, Mount Lebanon, and Cypras, in the Year 
1814. By Henry Light, Captain of the Royal Artillery. 40 zi. 10s. 

A summary View of the Statistics and existing Commerce of the principal Shores 
ef the Pacific Ocean, shewing the Advaniages, political and commercial, attending 
the Establishment of a Ceutral free Port within its Limits: and also of one m tke 
Southern Atlantic, viz. within the Territory of the Cape of Good Hope, conferring 
en the latter the same Privileges that have been bestowed on Malta and Gibraltar. 
By Capt. M-Konnochie, Royal Navy. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

An Examination of the miterwal State of Spain; to which is prefixed, a brief 
Sketch of her History, to the late Invasion by the French. By Christopher Clarke, 
Esq. Captain of the Royal Artillery, Author of “ Observations on the Part of 
Spain in the Neighbourhood of Gibraltar.” 8vo. 8s. 

A Journey from India to England, through Persia, Georgia, jRussia, Poland, 
and Prussia, in the Year 1617. By Lieut. Col, Johnson, C.B. 4to. ¢i. 2s. 

The History of France, from the earbest Period, to the second Restoration of 
Louis XVIIL. to the Throne ef his Ancestors; with a Chronological Table of Con- 
tents, &e. By Francis Thurtle. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Vist to the Monastery of La Trappe, in 1817: with Notes taken during 2 
Four through Le Perehe, Normandie, bretagne, &c. &c. By W. D. Fellowes, 
Esq. Lllustrated with numerous Engravings, from Drawings taken on the Spot. 
il, ts, 

Travels in Canada and the United States of America, in 1816 and 1817. By 
F. Hall, Esq. late Military Secretary to General Wilson, Governor in Canada. 
Bro. 14s. 

An Autumn neer the Rhine: or, Sketches of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in 
some of the Gerinan States bordering on the Rhine, 8vo. 14s. 

Letters from Illinois. By Morris Birkbeck. 8vo. 54. 

A brief Description of Nowa Seotia, including a particular Account of the Island 
of Grand Mauan, By Autbony Lockwood, Professor of Hydrography, Xe.  4to. 
Ss. 

A second Pourney through Persia to Constantinople, Letween the Years 1510 
and 1816. With a Journal of the Voyage by the Brazls and Bombay to the Per- 
sian Gulph ; tagether with an Account of the Proceedings of his Majesty's km- 
bassy under lis Excelleacy Sir Gore Ousley, Bart. K.S.L. By James Morier, 
Esq. late his Majesty's Secretary of Embassy, and Miuister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Persia, 4to, Si. 236. 6d. 

A Joarnal of Travels in the United States of North America aud Lower Canada, 
pertormed in the Year 1817. By John Palmer. 8vo. 32s. 

A concise Description of the endewed Grammar Schools in England and Wales, 
By Rone oe, Carlisie, F.R.S. M. RL A. and F.ands.S. A, 2 vols. 8vo. 
2). 16s. 

A Journey round the Ceast of Kent, containing Remarks on the principal Ob- 
jects worthy of Notice throughout the whole ot that interesting Border, and the 
contiguous District, including Penshurst and Tunbridge Wells, &c. By L. 
Fussell, Esq. 8vo. 9s, 


2 new Histery and Description of York. By William Hargrave. Svols, &vo. 
tl. 16s. 


BIOGRAPULY. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Benjamin Frank!in; written by him- 
self tea late Period, and continued to the Time of his Death, by his Graudson, 
William Temple Frankhn. Vol. Tl. 40, Sl. Ss, 


Memoirs ot John, Duke of Marlburough ; with his original Correspondence, Ac. 
Vel. LW. 4to. SI. Ss. Large Paper él. 6s. 
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POLITICAL. 
A Letter to Joseph Burchell, Esq. Under Sheriff of Middlesex, with bis Answer. 


Ry a Commissioner of the Assessed Taxes. “Is, 

“Oppressious and Crucities of Irish Revenue Officers; bemg the Substance of a 
Letter to a British Member of Parliament. By the Rev. Edward Chichester, 
A. M. Rector of the Parishes of Cloncha and Caldaff, im the County of Donegall, 
and Justice of the Peace for that County, 3s. 

Areopagittca. A Speech of John Malton for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing 
to the Parhament: with prefatory Remarks, copious Notes, and extensive Hlustre- 
tions, By T. Hoit White, Esq. 

Phe Substance of the Speech delivered at the Boroughbridge Election, June 2, 
previous tothe Voll, By M. Lawson, Esq. M. PL Is 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, &c on the Subject of Parochial Schools, By Philanthropicas. 1s. 6d. 

An lagniry into the State of the Currency of the Country, its Detects, and Re- 
medy. Ys. 6d. 

Nature's Pelicy for Man and Nations: or the immediate Means ef advancing 
eur Agriculture, Arts, Manutactures, and Commerce to their destined Perfection, 
of removing all our Burthens and Grevances, &c, By the Author of the Income 
or Property Tax. 10s, 

Remarks on certain ihusery Qualifications of Members of the House of Com. 
mons, shewiug that such Qaalifications eperate in Fraud of the Statutes of Anne 
and George (1. anc tend to mvolwe Members in the Guilt of Moral Perjary., By 
Iguotas, 2s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Population ef Nations; containing a Refutation of 
Mr. Malthus’s Essay on Population. By George Easor, Esq. Svo. 12s, 

A Report of atCommitice of the Hon. House of Assembly of Jamaica, presented 
to the House, Dec. 10, 1817, relative to the present State of the Island, with re- 
spect to its Population, Agriculture, and Commerce, and other Matters referred 
to that Committee, by Order of the Honourable House. 1s, 6d. 

The official Correspondence between Don Louis de Onis, Minister from Spain 
to the United States af America, and John Quincey Adams, Secretary of State, im 
Relation to the Floridas and the Boundaries of the Louisiana ; with other Matters 
in Dispute between the two Governments. 3s. 

Speeches delivered by the Right Hon. George Canning, at the public Celebra- 
tren of his third Return to Parliament for the Town of Liverpool, June 20, 1818. 
2s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. for the University of Oxford, 
and Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on his Speech in the House 
of Commons, on Friday, May 9, 1817, on the Right Hon. Heury Grattan’s Mo- 
tion, that the House should resolve itself into a Committee, to take into Cons- 
deration the Laws affecting the Roman Catholics of the United Awgaom. By 
Qviutus. 2s. 6d, 

PorTry. 


Cantos I. and IT. of Temora; being Specimens of an intended Versification of 
the Poems of Ossian, By Thomas Travers Burke, oq. Royal Scots Greys. 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Warning Voice ; a Sacred Poem, in Two Cantos: addressed to the infidel 
Writers of Pox try. By the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, A, M, formerly 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxtord. Ss. 6d. 

Arthur, or the Pastor of the Village. 8vo. 16s. 

The New Rolliad, or Devonshire Election, 2s, 

Chiide Harold's Monitor: or, Lines occasioned by the last Canto ef Childe 
Harold, with Notes, including Hints to ether Contemporaries, 8¥0. 5s, 6d. 

The Gambyriad, an Heroic Poem, Part I. with a Dedication to the Right Hoa, 
Sir Wm, Scott, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 1s. 

Bodiam Castle, in Six Cantos, with Notes. 80. 10s. 6d, ‘ 

R The Gentleman, a Satire written during the Years 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815. 

Oo. 4s, : 
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Modern Patriotism; or a few Stanzas suggested by the principal Speeches de- 
livered in Palace-Yard, March 23, 1818, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Ballads of Archery, Sonnets, &c. By the Rev. James William Dodd, Second 
Usher in Westminster School. With Notes. 8vo. 10s. 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees. Inscribed to H, R. H. Prince Leopold. 


DRAMA, 


Revenge, or the Novice of San Martinv, a Tragedy. By Major Brook Bridges 
Pariby, of the Hon. East Judia Company’s Service. 2s. 6d, 


NOVELS. 


Constancy and Leopold. By A. Yossy, Author of Swisserland and the Costume 
of the Swiss. 4 vols. 1¢mo, 1. 4s. 

The Bandit Chief; or the Lordsof Urvino. 4 vols. 11. @s. 

New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. tl, 8s. 

The School-fellows. By the Author of Twin Sisters, &c. 12mo, 4s. bound. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Vindication of the University of Cambridge, from the Reflections of Sir James 
Edward Smith, President of the Linnean Society, contained in a Pamphlet, en- 
titled, « Considerations respecting Cambridge,” &c. By James Henry Monk, 
B. D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Rhapsodist: or Mes Souvenirs; in an Epistle to Aristus, By Richard 
Esmond Comerford, Esq. 8vo. 10s, or 4to. 11. 1s. 

Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c, selected from the Correspon- 
dence of the Bath and West of England Society, for the Encouragement of Agri- 
culture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Vol. X[V. 7s. 6d. 

Notitia Architectonica Italiana: er concise Notices of the Buildings and Archi- 
tects of Italy, preceded by a short Essay on Civil Architecture, and an intro- 
dactory View of the ancient Architecture of the Romans. To which ure added, 
some Tables of general Use, and twe Plates. By Joseph Gwilt, Architect, F.S.A. 
8vo. 10s. 

An Essay on the Source of positive Pleasure. By J. W. Polidori, M.D. 3s. 

On Education: a Dialogue, after the Mauner of Cicero's Philosophical Disqui- 
sitions. By W. Heberden, M.D. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on Emigration to British America and the United States, written 
expressly for the Use of Persons about to emigrate to those Countries. By Rebert 
Holditch, Esq. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Stranger’s Guide to the City of New York. By E. M. Blunt. 4s. 

‘The Algebraist’s Assistant: being a Compendium of Algebra, upon the Plan of 
Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant ; containing the Elements of Algebra, &c. The 
whole designed as a Question Book for the Use of Schools and private Study. By 
James Harris. 1@mo. 4s. bound. 

The Angler's Vade Mecum; containing a descriptive Account of the Water 
Flies, &c. with twelve coloured Plates. By W. Carroll. 12mo. 9s. | 

The first Principles of Algebra, designed for the Use of Students. By T.W.C. 
Edwards, M. A. 12mo. 6s. . 

Conversations on Algebra: being an Introduction to the first Principles of that 
Science. By William Cole. 12mo, 7s. 

The Philosophical Library ; a very curious Collection of the most rare and va- 
luable Reprints of ancient Morality, &c. &c. ; as for Example, the Lives and Mo- 
rals of Confucius, Epicurus, and Isocrates; the Morality of the East from the 
Koran, &c.; the political Mischiefs of Popery, as far as it regards the Interests 
and Liberties of the Catholics themselves; a Summary of the ancient [rish Chris- 
tighity and its four Gospels; a Looking-glass for Popes and Priests, with a genuine 


Catalogue of the holy Relics of the Roman Catholic Church. Vol. 1. 8yo. 
ids. 6d. 
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Scrapiana: or Elegant Extracts of Wit, being a complete Collection of hue 
mourous Pieces in Prose and Verse, on an entire new Arrangement, &c. 6s. 

A Letter to the Ear! of Liverpool, on the Age’s Profaneness, as lately censured 
by his Lordship at a Tavern Dinner. 18. ° 

European Commerce, or complete Mercantile Guide to the Continent of Eu. 
rope; comprising an Accuunt of the Trade of all the principal Cities-of the Conti- 
nent, &c, By C. W. Rordansz. 8vo. 18s, 

Johnson’s (Dr. Samuel) Dictionary of the English Language: in which the 
Words are deduced from the Originals, and illustrated in their different Signifca- 
tions, by Examples from the best Writers; to which are prefixed, a History of 
the Language, and an English Grammar. With numerous Corrections, and with 
the Addition of many Thousand Words. By the Rev. H. J. ‘Todd, M.A. F. S.A. 
In4vols. 4to. 111. 11s. . 

Recreations Francaises, dans une Famille Anglais pendant l’été de 1816. Re- 
cueilles et Publiges par Madame de Froux (Native de Paris). 1%mo, 6s, bound, 

Le Traducteur : or Historical, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Selections, from the 
best French Writers, &c. &c. with explanatory Notes. By P. F. Merlet, 12mo. 
6s. 

Italian and English Exercise Book ; with appropriate Grammatical Rules to 
each Theme. By W.Grimavi. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 3 

A Dissertation upon the Distinction in Society and Ranks of the People under 
the Anglo-Saxon Government. By Samuel Heywood. 8vo. 18s. 

Standing Orders of an Establishment for instructing the junior Officers, and the 
non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers, of the Royal Engineer Department, in 
their Duties of the Field. By C.W. Pasley. 12mo. 8s, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


An Abridgement of Mr. Todd’s Edition of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. 


Mr. J. Britton has just ready for publication, Number 18, 
of Cathedral Antiquities, being Number 3, of York Cathe- 
dral. Also, Number 1, of Chronological and Historical Illus- 
trations of ancient English Architecture, containing eight 
Engravings of early Specimens of the circular Style. 


A second Edition of Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; or, Lives of Eminent Men, connected with the His- 
tory of Religion from the Commencement of the Reformation 
to the Revolution. 


A Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of Nature and the Scriptures, by Miss Trimmer. 


A second Edition of the Rev. J. W. Bellamy’s Concor- 
dance to the Holy Bible, in quarto; and another Edition in a 
large octavo Volume. 
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112 Literary Intelligence. 
Sketches of the Philosophy of Life, by Sir Charles Morgan. 


The Life of Las Casas, np to his Return from St. Helena, 
pie 8 by himself; containing authentic Details res- 
ses the V eS to St. Helena, the Residence, Manner of 

ving, and “Treatment of Bonaparte in that Island, with 
some Letters which were not forwarded to their Destination 
by the British Government. 


An Account of the Russian Embassy to Persia, by Mr. 
Kotzebue. 


A Grammar of Logic, and a Grammar of Rhetoric, .on 
Principles not hitherto adopted in didactie Books, by Mr. 
Alexander Jamieson. 


A Digest of the Law of the Distribution of the Personal 


Estates of Intestaies, by Mr. Mascall, @ Barrister of Lincoln’s 
inn. 


A second Edition, with considerable . Additions, :of » the 
Elements of Forensic or Juridical Medicine; by Dr, Mate, 
Physician to the General Hospital at Birmingham. 


A new Edition, with great Additions, of. the Epitome of 


the Practice of the Court of Chancery, by Robert. Venables, 
Esq. 





_ ERRATA, 
In our last eorsed P, 563. 4. = for “> rigorous,” read 


“* vigorous.” 
Pi 875. 1. 28. Sor « to their ‘approximativn,” read « from their 
roximation.”” 
he following panage from Mr. Wilks’s Sermon,, intended to 
‘have been given at p. St. 1, 37. was. Senitfed, owing to a thistake 
of the printer. 
“In other quarters, there are,. “indged; those: wie feed ana in 
the fires of bigotted, not to say intolerant zeal;. and press with 
vehemence the continuance of those civil jnflictions, which indicate 


the existing Spirit of their empfoyers): anid preservé in undiminished 
freshness the’ meutory of former amd - thé hye ies! It is 


for you to watch anc pray, n. ssigng be not 
inflamed, nor. your “i tercats 4 SA ited weak eS , Wilks’ s 
Sermion on Nonconforeity, p..2: - ae ' 


@. vw ooo 2 





